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6 ipo se picture would tell the story of Minute Gelatine 

if we didn’t say a word. Study it, note the expres- 
sion—the growing smile of satisfaction starting with the 
consideration of the two packages, ‘‘Plain’’ and ‘‘Flavored,’’ 
and ending with the beautiful mold of ‘‘Flavored’’ Gela- 
tine dessert. And this satisfaction is real, too; real in 
the experience of every user of Minute Gelatine. 





The reason of it starts with the fact that Minute 
Gelatine is absolutely pure gelatine of the highest 
grade. Then to make our ‘‘Flavored’’ Gelatine we add 
the following pure fruit flavors: 


Strawberry, raspberry, chocolate, pistachio, lemon, 
orange, wild cherry. 


Exhibition Hall. 








When you visit the Boston Food . Fair Call at our Booth 


‘*The Story of the Minute Man.”’ 
If you can’t see us at the Fair, send to our main office, Orange, Mass., for a free copy of the book. 


And sample them, and get a free copy of our book, 


If you have any trouble to get Minute Tapioca or the 
Minute Gelatines at local grocers’ please advise us. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 





Simply dissolve the contents of the 10-cent package 
in a pint of boiling water, pour into a jelly mold and set 
to cool. 


Minute Gelatine Plain is put up in a particularly 
unique and convenient manner, being measured, ready 
for use. Open the package and you see 4 envelopes. 
Each envelope contains exactly and always the right 
amount of Gelatine to make one pint of dessert, two 
envelopes One quart,*etc. Dissolve contents of one 
envelope (or more) in boiling water or milk ; add sugar, 
fruit or flavor, cool and serve. 





Nothing could be more pure, wholesome, delicious 
and easily digested than Minute Gelatine desserts. 


Same old location in 





‘ORANGE, MASS. 
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"4 U must go; that’s all. 
ZY There will be some 

way, you'll see.”’ 
Carl Mills and Lee Henly 

were separating for the night. 











They were close friends; and although Car!’s | believe I see a chance 
father was the most prosperous man in the | for college.’’ 


community, and Lee was the son of a poor 


widow, they had always been together, and | his friend. 


had been leaders of the class that had been 
graduated from the local high 
school the month before. 

To-night they had been discuss- 
ing for the hundredth time their 
plans for the coming year. Carl 
was going to college in the autumn, 
—that was a settled thing,—and 
Lee longed to go as he had never 
longed for anything before in his 
life. There was nothing to prevent 
his going but the lack of funds. 
His mother was to spend the winter 
with a married daughter, ten years 
his senior. He had a scholarship 
in the college and a chance to pay 
his way in part by working in the 
college library. But that would 
take all his spare time, and he was 
sure that he would still lack about 
one hundred dollars of having 
enough to carry him through the 
first year. 

Both boys dearly loved Lake 
Wanna - Wasso, on the shore of 
which they lived. It was, indeed, 
one of the most beautiful of all the 
sheets of water which a half-cen- 
tury ago knew the dip of the 
Indian’s paddle and the ripple of 
his birch-bark canoe. There may 
be other waters as clear and sweet 
as those of northern Michigan, but 
the native and the enthusiastic 
summer visitor find it hard to 
believe it. 

Both Lee and Carl spent much 
of their time in the employ of the 
people at Forest Lodge during the 
summer, when the Chicago fisher- 
men, headed by the wealthy Cam- 
erons, were there for three months. 

Lee was in Mr. Cameron’s spe- 
cial employ, and from him had 
learned the art of bait-casting. At 
the close of the previous season, 
Mr. Cameron had given him his 
longest and strongest maskinonge 
casting-rod ; it was too heavy now 
for Mr. Cameron, who found his 
casting arm seriously crippled by 
rheumatism. 

It was but a few days after Lee’s 
last talk with Carl Mills that he 
heard Mr. Cameron and Mr. Gardner discuss- 
ing the fine collection of mounted fish be- 
longing to Mr. Cameron in Chicago. Mr. 
Gardner was speaking of it in glowing terms, 
and was especially praising a maskinonge in 
the collection. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Cameron, ‘‘that certainly 
was a fine fish when Smithson took him out of 
this lake five years ago; but I had set my heart 
on a bigger one. I wanted one that would 
weigh over fifty pounds when he came out of 
the water, and that one weighed only forty- 
three. I’d gladly give one hundred dollars 
for a specimen caught with hook and line 
that would tip the scales at fifty pounds or 
better.’” 

‘Do you think you’ll ever find one?’’ asked 
Mr. Gardner. 

“T hardly know,’’ said Mr. Cameron. ‘Two 
years ago one was netted in the river near 
Detroit which was over that weight, but I did 
not learn of it until too late; and, anyway, I 
want one that is caught. with hook and line, 
and the story of whose capture I can know.’’ 

Two weeks later, one morning when Mr. 


Cameron had decided that he would not go out | fish 


upon the lake, Lee Henly paddled a light canoe 
out across Forest Lodge Cove and practised with 
his casting-rod. In this cove there seemed to 
be no fish at all, although elsewhere in the lake 
fish were plentiful. At one point here three 
great elm-trees with spreading tops had fallen 
into the lake years before. 

There they still lay, water-logged, their hun- 
dreds of branches forming a miniature jungle 
under water, just off the bold shore. Merely 
for practise, Lee dropped his casting-bait near 
these treetops, and started to reel in. 

Then he almost fell from the boat, for there 
Was a great swirl in the water where his min- 
how was spinning along, a broad tail came out 
and hit the water with a tremendous splash, 
and he struck but did not hook the tish, which, 
however, he saw to be enormous. 

That night he said to Carl Mills, ‘‘Carl, I 
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“What is it ?”’ asked 
Then Lee told of 
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week, and he was. 





mother, 





THERE WAS A BRIEF BUT DECISIVE STRUGGLE. 


the conversation he had heard, and of the great 
fish that had given him a strike. ‘‘And I 
believe that he weighs over fifty pounds, and 
that I can catch him if you will help me,’’ he 
said. 

There was but one day in the week, how- 
ever, that they could try for the big fish, for 
both were employed that year every week-day 
except Tuesday, when Mr. Cameron went to 
the town fifteen miles away; and on Tuesday 
they dared to fish only in the very early morn- 
ing, for fear that some of the fishermen at 
Forest Lodge would learn that there was a 
great fish there, and catch him. They did not 
want to be unsportsmanlike, but Lee was con- 
fident that none of the rich fishermen needed 
the fish as he did. 

The first Tuesday morning brought them not 
even encouragement. Although Carl paddled 
the boat all about the cove, and Lee did the 
best casting of which he was capable, no strike 
rewarded them; and when they saw the first 
stir about Forest Lodge, they hastened to 
another part of the lake, and left ‘‘ Old 
Muskie,’’ as they had already named the big 


When the next Tuesday morning came, again 
they were out. The boat was kept as great a 
distance from shore as Lee could cover with 
his longest casts, and just as the casting-minnow 
fell straight out from the middle treetop, there 
was a great swirl in the water. Lee struck, 
and the reel began to sing as the great fish 
started a tremendous run; but in an instant 
the line came back slack. The saber - like 
teeth of the maskinonge had cut it off like a 
knife. 

‘*And what can we do about that?’’ said 
Carl, as Lee sadly reeled in the useless line. 

‘*I don’t know yet, but I have an idea,’’ 
said Lee. 

The next Tuesday morning Lee was not 
ready to try for the big fish again, although it 
was almost torture to stay away from the old 
treetops. He promised to be ready the next 








saving every cent in the hope of going to 
college. He had sent away to a fishing-tackle 
house for their largest first-class silk line, and 
received one hundred yards of line that was 
tested to fifty pounds. He had sent to an 
electrical supply house for their smallest un- 
wound copper wire, and had received a spool 
of it, almost hairlike in its fineness. Both 
purchases had been expensive for him. 

From ‘‘Old Injun Jake’’ Lee had learned 
the art of doing fine splicing and of braiding 
many strands. He unbraided the silk line for 
a considerable length, and weaving in one by 
one the copper wire lengths that he had cut 
from the spool, he joined the wire to the silk 
with a joint that would readily pass through a 
line-guide, and continued to braid till he had a 
six-foot, flexible copper leader that would 
sustain his own weight, united to his one hun- 
dred yards of line with a joint as strong as the 
line itself. Thus did he provide against the 
teeth of Old Muskie. 

Tuesday morning the boys were again fishing 
in Forest Lodge Cove at daybreak. Again Old 
Muskie struck, and unable to cut the line, 
rushed into the interlacing boughs of the sub- 
merged treetops. 

For a while the strain on the rod indicated 
that he was surging back and forth among 
the treetops, but soon the dead pull showed 
that the old warrior was no longer making a 
fight. 

Rowing in, the boys found the casting-bait 
fast on one of the limbs. When they got it 
loose and pulled it in, they found that one of 
the treble hooks was gone. Old Muskie in his 
rush had caught one of the hooks upon a 
branch and it had held, while the one that 
was in his mouth had pulled from the minnow, 
and the big savage of the lake was again at 
liberty. 

Lee made a change in his minnow before the 
next Tuesday morning. Instead of using the 
treble hooks that were fastened with screws 
into the sides of the minnow, he bored a hole 








in the body of the wooden bait, 
and using again his copper 
wire, passed it back and forth 
through the body of the minnow 
and through the eye of the 
treble hook on each side. He knew that no fish 


What he had done | would break all these strands of copper wire, 
had surprised his/| although he felt that Old Muskie might break 
who knew 
that he had been 


the hooks. 

The next Tuesday morning Lee again hooked 
Old Muskie. Again the big fish 
got to the treetops, and again Lee 
felt the dead pull that meant that 
he had no longer a fighting fish to 
deal with. Reeling up as Carl 
paddled the boat toward shore, 
Lee found that Old Muskie had 
entangled the line among the 
branches, and getting a chance to 
use his great strength, had broken 
the heavy silk line. Lee was 
delighted to see that it had been 
broken above the point where he 
had spliced it to the copper leader. 

‘*What can you do about that ?’’ 
asked Carl. 

‘*I’m not sure,’’ said Lee, ‘‘but 
every time thus far the old fellow 
has run straight away from the 
direction in which I was reeling 
my minnow. I believe that if we 
come at him from near the shore 
he will take a run toward the open 
lake, and we’ll have a chance at 
him.’’ 

During the week that followed, 
Lee again spliced a copper leader 
to his line. Again he ‘‘made 
over’ a big casting-minnow, and 
when Tuesday morning brought its 
opportunity, Carl put the canoe 
along the shore, but as far out as 
the end of the submerged treetops. 
Three casts were made, each far- 
ther and farther forward, without 
results. The fourth, however, a 
perfect cast of over one hundred 
feet, which fell just beyond the 
farthest treetop, was rewarded; 
the water broke in a great eddy as 
Old Muskie took the bait. Lee 
struck with all his might, and 
pulled with all the force he dared 
to use, although he was pulling 
almost straight back toward the 
treetops. 

As he had hoped, Old Muskie 
pulled the other way, and with a 
tremendous rush, left the treetops, 
and started toward the channel 
into the open lake. Half - way 
across he gave an astonishing leap 
into the air, showing the boys 
for the first time just what a monster they 
had succeeded in hooking. 

Hope more lively than any they had felt 
before filled the hearts of the young fishermen, 
as the monster maskinonge rushed across the 
cove. But instead of hitting the narrow open 
channel into the main lake, he rushed across 
the wide bar, through a veritable forest of bul- 
rushes. 

Then the fight was quickly over. The fish 
had been hooked only on the treble hook in the 
rear of the casting-minnow; the hooks on the 
side dragged through the rushes, and caught 
upon so many of them that the hook was torn 
from the mouth of Old Muskie, and again Lee 
reeled in his line without the big fish at the end 
of it. 

Both boys sat in the canoe for several minutes 
as blue as boys could be. It certainly was 
discouraging. But presently Lee raised his 
head, and with a flash of the eyes said, ‘‘I’ll 
catch that fellow yet!’’ 

And Carl Mills, with admiration and deter- 
mination both on his face, said, ‘‘Right! And 
I’ll help you do it!’’ 

A big maskinonge lives a life much like that 
of a rogue elephant in its isolation. He selects 
some spot,—a cove filled with lily-pads, a bend 
of a river, or a sunken treetop like the home of 
Old Muskie,—and there he will stay, month 
after month, if not year after year. So there 
was little danger of Old Muskie’s leaving 
Forest Lodge Cove that summer unless he was 
caught or killed or died the mysterious death 
that comes to the great fish of the streams and 
lakes. 

Lee Henly and Carl Mills knew this, and 
they had been learning more and more of the 
habits of this particular maskinonge. In every 
new thing that they learned, they felt that they 
had one more aid toward the final capture of 
Old Muskie and the realization of Lee’s ambi- 
tion for college that year. 

Lee had learned that hooking the big fish 
was the easiest part of the work of capturing 

















He decided that he must provide by 
every possible means against the entanglement 
of his casting-bait. 

With this in view, he made a wooden casting- 


him. 


minnow himself. He took a spinner and the 
glass eyes from an old one he had used, and 
from a bit of red cedar he whittled out the 
shape for the body. He had bought a very 
heavy, although not a very large, hand-forged 
treble hook. He took a heavy, spring-steel 
wire, and had the old blacksmith at Kessler’s 
Corners weld an eye in it through the eye of 
the treble hook. He put on the back spinner, 
and passed the wire through the wooden 
minnow. He used no front spinner, as it 
might catch in the rushes. 

The front eye he made in the wire himself by 
bending and twisting till he was sure beyond 
all question that it was safe. Then he fastened 
his copper leader into this eye, put the glass 
eyes into the head of the minnow, and with 
careful painting his bait was complete. 

The season was now growing late. College 
was to begin September 23d. On Tuesday, 
September 9th, Carland Lee set out at daybreak 
on their quest. They fished long and carefully, 
but got no strike. They left the cove for half 
an hour, then tried again. This time the great 
fish struck, but was not hooked. Soon Forest 
Lodge was astir, and fishing for Old Muskie 
ended for that day. 

Then came the last day. Carl was to leave 
for college the following Monday. ‘‘We just 
must get him this morning!’’ he said, as they 
pushed out from the landing with the first glow 
of daylight. They knew a little later in the 
day would be better, but they felt that they 
must lose no time. 

Carl worked the canoe down the shore, 
the little craft slipping through the water as 
quietly as a floating swan. Lee outdid him- 
self in length of cast, for he did not wish 
Old Muskie to take fright because they were 
too near. 

At the fifth cast the big fish hit the bait. He 
rushed savagely at it, and closed his jaws down 
squarely upon it. 
and drove the hooks deep into the fish’s jaw, 
and with click and drag both on the reel and 
his thumb adding to the pressure, he pulled all 
he thought his tackle would bear — pulled 
straight back toward the treetops, which he 
was most anxious to avoid. 

Stubbornly the big fish pulled in the opposite 
direction, and with a rush started across the 
cove. So fast did the line ran out that Lee’s 
thumb was almost blistered, but he held it hard 
against the spinning reel, and the fish rushed 
on across the cove. 

Straight through the forest of rushes he 
dashed, and Lee and Carl held their breath, as 
the line cut through the water. Lee held the 
rod high, Carl sent the canoe along the track 
taken by the fish; and in a few dizzy seconds 
Old Muskie was through the rushes and out 
into the open lake. And now Lee made no 
effort to check him, but let him run as far as 
possible from the shore, although he continued 
his mad rush till less than thirty feet of line 
remained on his reel. 

Forest Lodge was quickly awake and astir. 
Mr. Gardner was just at the landing for a trip 
across the lake, when out in front of him came 
the canoe as if being towed by the great fish, 
which leaped high into the air. 

He rushed into Forest Lodge and roused Mr. 
Cameron and all the rest by beating upon his 
door and crying, ‘‘Get up! Get up! Your 
fifty-pound maskinonge is hooked, and by a 
boy !’? No further call was needed, and the 
beach was soon lined with a score of fishermen 
and their wives, hastily and some of them 
grotesquely dressed. 

Meanwhile, Lee and Carl had begun working 
together to regain the line that had been run 
out. The victory could never have come to the 
young fisherman -but for the masterly way in 
which Carl handled the canoe. He made it 


almost a part of Lee. It moved with his: 


motion, always responsive, always steady. 

When the fish went out toward the open lake, 
the boat went with him, that he might go as 
far as he would. When he made a wild rush 
for the shore, the paddle sent the boat off at an 
angle to his course, that the steel rod might 
exert a pull sidewise, and thus turn him from 
his course, and back toward the open lake. 

And all this time, Lee was putting on his 
tackle all-the strain that he dared, holding the 
line so taut that his arm ached before the fight 
had been on ten minutes—and it lasted fifty- 
five. 

When Old Muskie would leap frantically into 
the air, fiercely shaking himself, down would 
go the tip of the rod, clear below the surface 
of the water ; and when he would ‘‘sound,’’ the 
tip of the rod pulled upward relentlessly. 
Whatever the direction of the rushes of the big 
fish, always the skilled hand and wiry arm of 
Lee Henly were ready to baffle and turn aside, 
to hold back and to weary. 

‘*Pretty fight!’’ said Herbert Gerrish to Mr. 
Cameron, who was watching in silence, but 
with keen admiration. 


‘*Fine!’’? said Mr. Cameron. ‘‘Never saw a 
better.’’ 

‘*Think he’ll land the fish?’’ asked John 
Newby. 


“Tf he does not now, he is bound to do it 
some day,’’ replied Mr. Cameron. ‘‘That fish 


Lee struck as if for his life, | mer - 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





might just as well give it up now as any 
time. I know Lee Henly.’’ 

Indeed, it began to look as if victory was 
near. Slowly the rushes of the maskinonge 
were becoming less fierce. Carl had the gaff at 
hand for Lee when he was ready for it. Lee, 
fearful of a rush under the boat, dared not 
work the fish round for Carl to gaff, but kept 
him at the end of the boat where he himself 
might use the big hook. 

But what he had feared came to pass. The 
big maskinonge did make a run under the boat. 
He was straight in front, when with a light- 
ning-like dash he made a half-circle and went 
under the boat from the side. 

With a quick motion of arm and wrist, Lee 
threw the end of the rod over the prow of the 
canoe. It was all there was to do, but the rod 


hopelessly against the fish, and Mr. Cameron 
gaffed Old Muskie and dragged him ashore. 

Lee and Carl stepped out on the beach, both 
of them on the verge of collapse. 

There was a great fish supper at Forest 
Lodge that night. The skin, head, tail and 
fins of Old Muskie were carefully preserved and 
sent to the best taxidermist in Chicago; but 
there was enough left of his fifty-three-pound 
body for the company gathered about the big 
‘‘Oak Hall’’ dining-table. On the right of Mr. 
Cameron sat Lee Henly, and on the left, Carl 


Mills. Mr. Cameron and the Forest Lodge | ing 


people were jubilant. Carl found a fifty-dollar 
bill under his plate, and Lee found a check for 
one hundred dollars. And as the meal pro- 
gressed, the story of the capture of Old Muskie 
was told substantially as I have told it to 


would surely have struck the end of the boat, | you. 


and something would probably have broken and 
the fish escaped, had not Carl, with a mighty 
stroke of the paddle, backed the canoe so quickly 
that Lee was almost thrown overboard. But 
the fish was saved. 

The fight was nearly over. Gradually they 
forced the maskinonge toward the sandy beach. 
Mr. Cameron had got a big, long-handled gaff- 
hook, and now, forgetful of his rheumatism, 
waded out waist-deep into the water. There 
was a brief but decisive struggle that went 





There is little more to tell. I might tell you 
about how Lee Henly worked his way through 
college, after the catching of Old Muskie had 
given him his start. I could tell you of his 
work to-day as general manager of the business 
house of Cameron, Page & Co. of Chicago. 
But that would be the story of Lee Henly, 
and I started out to tell you nothing but the 
story of Old Muskie, whose mounted body is 
now in the private office of Mr. Cameron him- 
self, where Lee Henly sees it every day. 


THE THIRD GENERATION 





HE mirror over 
tT the dressing- 

table reflected the 
tired but flushed and 
eager face of the mother 
as she stood back, head 
at one side, to view her last addition 
to the room—the making of the bed. 
It stood in the corner by one dor- 
window, through which one 
might see entrancing pictures of 
swaying elm tops, blue sky, and far 
away the line of the hills. The bed 











By Le 4a MM. Caurchr 






the other the dearest, 
pudgiest, round-faced and 
wondrously kilted little 
father. 

‘*Weren’t you the dear- 
est thing?’’ cried the 
mother, giving him a sudden little 
hug. 
“‘T don’t know,’’ he answered, 
smiling, ‘‘but I am quite sure you 
were,’’ 

“Do you think she will like it?’’ 
she repeated again, after a pause in 


itself, a resurrection, was the mother’s pride. | which she took in every detail, the result of 
Its four slender posts were draped with a won- | weeks of planning and hard work and anxious 


derfully clever imitation of that which had | effort to please. 


“It is just the sort of room I 


dressed it seventy-five years earlier. And the | should have liked.”’ 


valance, with quaint little knotted fringe that 
the mother had searched the city over to find, 
and the sheet and pillow-cases beautifully em- 
broidered with the daughter’s monogram—all 
stood waiting and ready. 

“‘Tsn’t it all just too lovely ?’’ said the mother, 
delightedly. And then, with a little anxious 
note in her voice, ‘‘Do you think she will like 
it?”’ 

The father stood in the doorway, looking on. 

‘*Why, yes; how can she help it?’’ he an- 
swered, hopefully. Being a man, he was opti- 
mnistic. 

The next day the daughter would return from 
her first long absence from home, a visit of a 
few weeks with cousins in a distant town. 
Together now the mother and father stood, to 
examine and to appreciate all the details of the 
great surprise. 

The room had always been the daughter’s, 
since she had been old enough to discover how 
fascinating a third-floor room is, with four 
dormer-windows and possibilities. At ten the 
daughter discovered the third floor and the 
dormer-windows, but the mother had found 
the possibilities. With all the ardor of a girl 
planning her long-dreamed ideal of a room, 
she had bought, selected, sorted and banished, 
till now it was perfected, the last thing was 
done. 

It was father who had the fireplace fitted in, 
with its high, colonial mantel, and he also con- 
tributed the andirons. 

The mother selected the paper, with its riot 
of roses and buds over walls and sloping ceiling 
alike, and she had covered the high-backed 
rockers and low chair herself with the flowered 
cretonne exactly like the paper. The mirror 
was Great-Grandmother Drake’s, and the can- 
dlesticks at each end of the mantel; but the 
dressing-table—not even father knew how much 
she had paid for that from her own allow- 
ance. The old dresser had been in the room 
before, but it looked quite different in its 
new cover, and little new bedroom slippers 
peeped from beneath the valance of the bed. 

With appreciative eyes they both studied the 
room. Over the mantel was a dark old portrait 
of Grandfather Drake as a young man, in high 
collar and satin stock, with sloping shoulders 
and fancy waistcoat. The oval frame was dull 
gilt and effective. 

The mother was doubtful about it, —she feared 
it was hung too high,—then she wondered if 
the daughter would care for it, although she 
had always been such a great admirer of 
Grandfather Drake. 

Once the daughter had said she wished she 
might have certain old photographs of her 
father and mother. On each side of the mirror, 
and directly over the candlesticks on the dress- 
ing-table, was a small, oval frame like that of 
Grandfather Drake’s picture, only in one of 
these was a demure little maid, with parted 
hair, and low - necked, short-sleeved gown, 
showing dimpled arms and shoulders, and in 





The next day was cold, with alternating 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 
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HE PUT HIS ARM ROUND HER AND DREW HER TO HIM. 


downpours of rain and fog. The father left 
late in thé afternoon for the depot, arriving a 
full half-hour early, that he might be there in 
time for the train. 

At home everything was aglow with light 
and warmth. The dining-room table was laid 
with the best silver and china and the new 
table-cloth, and was lighted softly from the 
candelabra, which were heirlooms of great 
value. The library fire snapped and crackled 
cheerily, and on the piano and on the table in 
the hall were bowls of carnations. A new pic- 
ture hung at the stair landing. Everything 
was ready. Katie at that moment, in the 
kitchen, was whipping the cream for the delec- 
table dessert. 

The mother stood by the window, watching 
and listening eagerly for the first sounds of 
arrival. She had arrayed herself in her best 
white wool gown, with pipings of pink velvet, 
worn over her very best pink silk slip. Her 
cheeks were pink with excitement, and in the 
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coils of her soft brown hair was tucked a 
pink geranium. She ran from the window to 
rearrange a flower that drooped too far, and 
missed the sight of their approach up the street ; 
but at the sound of feet on the porch, she was 
at the door, the light streaming out over her 
lovely flushed face and eager, outstretched arms. 

For a few moments little was said, and the 
father made a great pretense of kicking off his 
rubbers. ‘Then the daughter extricated herself 
and looked round. 

She was a perfectly healthy, fresh, nice-look- 
girl of about nineteen, with clear, gray eyes, 
a rather round face and a pretty color. People 
said that, with a few changes in her hair and a 
slight tightening of the lips, she might resemble 
strongly her mother’s mother, Grandmother 
Bell. 

“My, but aren’t you all ablaze here!’’ she 
said, cheerily. ‘‘And flowers—why, Mother 
Drake, how extravagant !’’ 

The mother’s face grew sober a trifle. 

‘*Shall I go right up, mother? I want to get 
into something comfortable.’’ 

**Yes, dear. Father will carry your bag.’’ 

The father and mother exchanged a very 
knowing glance. The daughter started for the 
stairs, and they eagerly, trying to appear un- 
obtrusive and above suspicion, followed. At 
the first flight he put down the bag, and they 
finished the last flight at a gallop, close at the 
heels of the daughter. 

Hand in hand, with pleased, expectant smiles, 
they stood in the doorway, peering in as the 
daughter entered. The fireplace, where a small 
log was cheerily burning, sent out a soft glow, 
aided by the candles on the dressing-table. The 
dull frames of the pictures sparkled bravely in 
places. One chair was drawn comfortably to 
the fireplace, while another stood invitingly 
near. Flowers were on the table, and the bed 
showed: snowy and tempting, with its fittings 
beautifully embroidered with the monogram of 
the daughter. 

They watched her stand, amazed, and look 
slowly round the room. Turning suddenly, she 
saw them there in the doorway. 

‘““How awfully nice!’’ she said, after a 
silence that was breathless on the part of those 
without. ‘‘Why, what made you do it? I 
am afraid you’ll get all tired out, mother. 
Seems to me you don’t look quite as well as 
usual to-night,’’ scanning reprovingly the face 
of the one standing in the doorway, whose 
pretty color had almost entirely disappeared. 

‘Tt is very nice, I am sure,’’ 
she continued, going up to 

’ the fire to investigate that. 
““You’re a great person for sur- 
prises, mother. New paper, 
although I really think I like 
the old paper better, I had it 
so long, dad, and new cur- 
tains, and I see you have the 
same old bureau. But where 
on earth did you get the 
bed ?” 

There was a pause, when 
the mother tried bravely sev- 
eral times to say something. 
At last, murmuring an inco- 
herent remark about dinner, 
she turned and fled. 

The father found her at 
one corner of the library sofa, 
staring straight ahead and 
with one hand tightly clenched 
over a ball of a handkerchief. 
He smiled whimsically. 

‘*How about it?’’ he asked. 
‘*Do you think you are going 
to ery??? 

She shook her head mutely. 
Then each, seeing the anxious 
face of the other, suddenly 
began to laugh, to laugh long 
and heartily at the whole sit- 
uation. 

‘* Anyway, you are better off 
than I am,’’ he said, finally. 
‘*She spoke of the bed, but she 
didn’t say anything about the 
fireplace.’” And he put his 
hands reflectively deep into 
his pockets. 

The mother only laughed, 
but it ended with a little sob 
that caught at her throat. 

One evening a few days later the mother was 
called away to a sick friend. The daughter 
brought her books to the library, where the 
father stood, rather aimlessly moving about the 
table. Ever since the night of-her arrival home, 
the father had acted queerly, it seemed to the 
daughter. Often, after a long sober pause, she 
would find him studying her intently, as if there 
were something he could not understand. 

Of course the mother was always mother, one 
expected her to be what she was. That day 
one of her girl friends, whom she had taken 
up-stairs to show her new room, had remarked, 
‘‘What a perfectly lovely mother you have! If 
I had a mother, and one like yours, I should 
be the happiest person on earth! I should love 
her to pieces !’’ 

The -daughter had taken it as a matter of 
course, and smiled carelessly at her orphan 
friend’s ravings. 

The father went to the safe, and after a short 
search, brought back to the table two little 





























leather-covered books, worn and old-looking. 
He called the daughter to him. 

‘*Here is something I should like you to read 
to-night—I think you will find these interesting. 
I have always meant to have you read them 
some time, and to-night is a good time—you’ll 
be alone. I am going down to the shop. You 
will find me there if you want me.’’ 

She took the books and glanced at them curi- 
ously. At the door he paused. ‘Don’t fall 
asleep before you read them, and drop them 
into the fire,’”” he added, humorously. ‘‘They 
are precious. ’’ 

‘*No, indeed, I won’t, father! What are 
they?’’ But he had gone. 

She opened one of the books. The name on 
the fly -leaf caught her attention—‘‘Cornelia 
Bell, Diary for 188-.’’ How odd, how inter- 
esting! she thought. Mother’s diary! She 
drew her chair to the open grate, then aban- 
doned it and dropped to the hearth-rug, where 
she began to read. 

It was. the later diary she read first, the 
happy chronicle of the mother’s first meeting 
with the father, of their growing friendship, 
her shy delight in the secret of her love for 
him, and later, exultant and awed joy over the 
precious thought of his love. Tender, shy and 
quaint emotions were expressed in those pages, 
the story of a maid and a man in their beautiful 
youth, one’s father and mother. . 

The daughter was conscious of queer little 
thrills of interest as she read of these things, 
little intimate manners and tender caresses, 
when they were new and strange and wonder- 
ful. It was like the most entrancing love story. 

And to think it was father and mother! It 
made one’s heart grow big and soft and eager 
to love. 

‘Dear old dad !’’ she murmured with a smile, 
as she read an*eloquent account of a charming 
necktie he wore in his youth. She understood 
now why mother and father each must ever be 
young to the other. 

She finished the book and gazed dreamily into 
the fire. New thoughts, new ideas came into 
her mind. ‘‘What a very fascinating girl 
mother must have been !’’ she said, aloud. For 
a long time she thought deeply over what she 
had read. Precious indeed they must seem to 
father, these books. 

After a while she opened the other diary, 
written before father had appeared in her life. 
Grandmother Bell, whom the daughter had 
stood in awe of most of her life, figured strongly 
in the pages. 

She felt that she never understood before 
how lonely her mother had been as a girl, 
although she had always known that her child- 
hood had not been particularly happy. She 
could see why she had been so lonely in 
spirit, the mother as a girl was so entirely dif- 
ferent from her brother, who was a good deal 
of a prig, and from her Puritan mother. 

The daughter smiled as she read in one place, 
‘*To-day mother received a letter from her 
friend, Sarah Smith, who is a terribly good 
woman. She wrote she had been to visit a 
poor, sick woman, bedridden over twenty years, 
who believed in the Life Everlasting, but liked 
to have some one come in now and then. I 
laughed. Mother said I laughed just like all 
the Bells, the worst thing she thought she could 
say to me.”’ 

In another place she read, ‘‘What I like about 
Thanksgiving and Christmas and New-year’s 
and Fourth of July is that it is a holiday, and 
you dress up, but you can sew and do things, 
Sundays there are so few things you can do. I 
know some girls who always make candy. I 
shall let my girls make candy, week in, week 
out, night and day, if they like.’’ 

And again: 

**T said to mother, ‘I always make believe I 
am a butcher slicing off cold boiled ham when 
I cut bread, don’t you?’ Mother was disgusted. 
‘No,’ she said, coldly, ‘I have no desire to be a 
butcher.’ ” 

Sometimes sentences or paragraphs caught 
the daughter’s eye. The tears sprang quick to 
her eyes as she saw her successful, rather pom- 
pous Uncle John in the lines, ‘‘When we were 
ready to go, John kissed his wife, nodded awk- 
wardly to me, and said, coldly, ‘Well, good- 
by.’ I get so hungry for something to love and 
hug and squeeze, and never let go. I wonder 
if I had a husband if he would kiss me good- 
by.”” 

The daughter remembered that the mother’s 
husband was equal to the most affectionate, 
and was giad. 

The pages that interested the daughter most 
contained an account of a home-coming of her 
mother from a short visit. Never before had 
she realized how much it might mean to one 
who loved all the little beauties and graces of 
life to live surrounded by those who never 
dreamed, never idealized, and lived in a small 
world of plain outlines. 

She was with her mother, in the pages of the 
diary, on the car of her return home. She saw 
the eager girl, in imagination, with a love for 
home, in spite of all, a desire to see her mother 
and tell her of her visit, of the things that had 
happened, and to show the little gift she had 
denied herself to bring home with her. She 
could hardly wait to open the door, all eager- 
ness, all smiles. 

When the door opened, she saw the girl 
mother enter joyously, ready to be welcomed. 
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And she saw vividly her Grandmother Bell, 
sitting there at one corner of the dining-room 
table, gloomily lighted by a small kitchen lamp, 
eating bread and butter with a cup of cold tea, 
her severe face not softened in the least by her 
dark woolen dress. The daughter could see her 
look of amazement as the girl mother entered ; 
she could hear her say, ‘‘Why, what made you 
come home to-night? I didn’t expect you till 
to-morrow.’’ 

And then, when the wonderful gift was pro- 
duced, a new table-cloth, that appeared to have 
been wished for, and representing a sacrifice of 
long-saved money, she could see her unfold it 
slowly, almost severely, rub one corner between 
her two hands, hold it up to the light, spread 
it out, and say, ‘‘What made you spend your 
money, Cornelia? I had hoped you would get 
anew hat. The table-cloth is very nice, though 
I never cared much for the snowdrop pattern. 
How large is it?’’ 

The daughter laughed. It sounded exactly 
like Grandmother Bell. 

The mother had written out her heart’s bur- 
den in her little diary. At the end of this epi- 
sode she wrote, ‘‘When I have girls I shall just 
lie awake nights planning how I can make them 
happy, and everything as bright and pleasant 
for them as I can. I shall let them do as they 
please, and try every way to please them. But 
perhaps, after all, they won’t care, like 
mother.’’ 

The other affair—when the girl in the diary 
had made a dressing-sack for a surprise for her 
mother, and spread it out invitingly in the best 
front room, and written a series of notes con- 
taining directions as to how to find it. The 
daughter laughed to think of the grandmother 
running from pincushion to parlor vase, from 
teapot to chair-cushion, each time finding a note 
telling where to go next. 

‘*T should think Grandmother Bell would 
have been dizzy,’’ she thought. 

At last, when she found the dressing-sack in 
the front bedroom, she said to the girl mother, 
‘*The shades are up and the sun is fading the 











carpet. How long has that been like that? 
The dressing-sack is all well enough, but don’t 
ever leave the shades up again like that.’’ 

After finishing the diary, the daughter sat 
still on the hearth-rug for a long time. She 
thought of all she had read and learned of the 
cheerless life that must have been her mother’s, 
of her sensitive temperament, her love of the 
beautiful, and the austere Grandmother Bell. 
The words kept repeating themselves in her 
mind, “‘Perhaps they won’t care!’’—the girls 
whom she had planned to do so much for. 

The daughter suddenly realized how much 
the mother had done for her one girl, what a 
dear, lovely, charming mother she was, taken 
always as a matter of course. She felt now 
that she never had appreciated her, she had 
been like Grandmother Bell. Tears came to 
her eyes and rolled unheeded down her cheeks, 
staining their pink roundness. She looked at 
the picture of the mother on father’s desk, 
mother in her wedding-gown, as she was at 
the beginning of a newer and a happier life. 

She clasped the little books against her wet 
cheek. ‘‘Dear girl mother,’’ she said, softly. 
“IT do love you!’’ 

Suddenly she rose and went in search of 
father. Along the halls she crept softly, 
quickly, as if she feared some one would steal 
away the beautiful thoughts that kept crowding 
into her mind. Father was in his workshop, 
in the basement, where he liked to think he 
made things, and where he framed pictures 
sometimes, and had a good time. 

She opened the door, filled with the thoughts 
of her mother, and went to him. 

‘*Father,’” she said, softly, her eyes still 
bright with the tears of her emotion. He did 
not hear her at first. When she called again, 
and laid her face against his shoulder, he looked 
up. He put his arm round her and drew her 
to him. 

‘*Father,’’ she said, again. This time there 
was a little break in her voice. ‘‘I have read 
the books, and can’t I—can’t we—oh, let us 
do something for mother—quick !’’ 
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BILITY of all 
A orders tends to 
be inherited. 
The investigations 
which have been made upon this subject have 
now progressed so far that we can present this 
conclusion as one of the definite results of 
modern science. 

That it is a most important result is obvious. 
It is well known that the great men have 
always had great influence, and that the course 
of history has been largely determined by the 
activities of gifted men. Further, to every 
student of history the question, Where do the 
leaders come from? is of profound interest, 
and it is a question to which science can now 
give at least a partial answer. 

Interesting as is this problem of the inherit- 
ance of ability, from the purely scientific point 
of view, an active interest in it has developed 
only during recent years. The phenomena of 
heredity long eluded scientific investigation, but 
now, new ways of studying them having been 
found, biologists are busy at work, analyzing 
the causes and methods by which qualities of 
all sorts are transmitted from one generation to 
another. Some are gathering statistics about 
men, others are collecting data through labora- 
tory observations on animals, but all are aiming 
at the solution of the same mystery. 

As regards the special question which we are 
to consider,—inheritance of ability,—the pri- 
mary impulse was given by Francis Galton, 
an Englishman, who was born in 1822 and is 
still living. He has a very high reputation 
among scholars for his achievements as an 
African explorer, as a statistician, and as a 
student of heredity. 

Every one has probably heard of the method 
of identifying persons by their finger-prints—a 
method which is now used all over the civilized 
world for the identification of criminals, because 
it is the most perfect and certain of all the 
means which we possess. This method was 
the discovery, or invention, of Francis Galton. 
If celebrity were always measured by the 
extent and value of a man’s services to man- 
kind, Francis Galton would be more widely 
known and more highly esteemed than any 
general now living in any country in the world. 


A COUSIN OF CHARLES DARWIN. 


IN 1869 Galton published the remarkable 
; i book entitled ‘‘ Hereditary Genius.’’ It 
displayed the originality and fertility of 
his mind, and attracted the attention of all 
thoughtful men. In that book he gathered a 
great mass of evidence proving that ability runs 
in families, a fact of which the only scientific 
explanation is offered by the induction that 
ability is inherited. 
We commit, perhaps, no injustice toward 
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Mr. Galton if we sur- 
mise that the theory 
first arose in his mind 
on the contemplation 
of his own family, many members of which 
are distinguished. Francis Galton was an own 
cousin of Charles Darwin, the most famous 
member of the two families. Charles Darwin 
was the foremost scientific man of the entire 
nineteenth century, and I think he must also 
be termed the greatest Englishman of his time. 
Charles Darwin’s grandfather was Erasmus 
Darwin. He was a physician, naturalist and 
poet. His poetry, under the title, ‘‘The Botanic 
Garden,’’ had an immense reputation at the time 
it was written. His book, ‘‘Zoénomia,’’ is a 
treatise of accepted scientific merit. 












** ILLUSTRIOUS’”’ AND ‘‘ EMINENT.”’ 
T was, however, through their mater- 
; | nal grandfather that Charles Darwin 

and Galton were related. He was 
the celebrated Josiah Wedgwood who origi- 
nated the manufacture of the famous Wedgwood 
pottery. 

The Galton family itself, while not including 
any one of great celebrity, comprises a number 
of persons of distinction. A cousin, Sir Douglas 
Galton, K. C. B., was an engineer of very high 
rank indeed, who in 1895 was president of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. I find, in looking over the records, 
that Francis Galton had a number of other 
noteworthy relatives. 

Mr. Galton must also have known the sons of 
his cousin, Charles Darwin; and although at 
the date of the publication of his work on 
‘*Hereditary Genius’? these sons were still 
young, they must have given evidence of ability. 
Four of the six sons, as a matter of fact, have 
since distinguished themselves—Sir George is a 
very able mathematician ; Francis is an eminent 
botanist, and the author of his father’s biog- 
raphy; Leonard, a major in the English army, 
has participated in scientific expeditions and 
has written books on economics, and is presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
Horace is an engineer and mechanician. 

Among the Wedgwood relations showing 
special ability I may mention Hensleigh Wedg- 
wood, author of the. Etymological Dictionary 
and other works, and Julia Wedgwood, a suc- 
cessful essayist. 

Francis Galton began by thinking over the 
dispositions and achievements of his contempo- 
raries at school, at college and in later life; 
and it seemed to him that frequently ability 
went by descent. 

He made a cursory examination into the kin- 
dred of about four hundred illustrious men of all 
periods of history, and the results established 
completely in his own mind the theory that 























ability is hereditary, but that it has limitations 
which require more exact determination. 

His argument consisted in showing how 
large is the number of instances in which illus- 
trious men have eminent kinsfolk. He defines 
‘‘illustrious’’ to mean the ablest man out of a 
million or more, and ‘‘eminent’’ to mean the 
two hundred and fifty best men out of a million. 


DESIRABLE FORBEARS. 





O present all the evidence gathered in 
tT support of Galton’s conclusion would 
require a large volume. We should have 
to go through a formidable series of names, 
taking each illustrious man in turn; and for 
analytical discussion, all his known relatives. It 
must suffice on the present occasion to confine 
ourselves to some cases in which the inheritance 
of ability is perfectly illustrated. Meanwhile, 
we may rest secure in our general conclusion, 
because the results have been put into a statis- 
tical form so simple that they cannot fail to 
make an impression on every intelligent person. 
Galton has dealt in his book with one thou- 
sand eminent men, four hundred and fifteen of 
whom he ranks as illustrious. For every one 
hundred illustrious men he found eminent 
relatives as follows: 
Sons 48 
Brothers 41 
Fathers 31 
Nephews 22 











Uncles 18 
Grandfathers 17 
Grandsons 14 
First cousins 13 


These results are wonderfully impressive. We 
have only to take from our personal acquaint- 
ance, say one hundred persons, and consider 
how many eminent relatives they have, in 
order to convince ourselves immediately that 
there is a profound difference in the amount of 
ability between the average families, on the 
one hand, and families with illustrious mem- 
bers, on the other. 

It must be further remembered that Galton’s 
tables are based exclusively upon the male 
relatives. Had it been possible to get data for 
the female relatives also, the results would have 
been more striking still; but as most women 
devote themselves to domestic relations, they 
remain unknown to the world at large and leave 
no public record. The facts brought out by 
Galton indicate that the same hereditary quali- 
ties, which, combined in one man, render him 
so superior that he becomes illustrious, appear 
also in his relatives; and the more conspicu- 
ously the nearer the kinship. 

From the point of view of the biologist who 
seeks to discover the origin of ability, there are 
at least three principal kinds of ability to be 
distinguished. That which is most frequent, 
and therefore most important to mankind, is 
the sort which we have thus far been consider- 
ing, well-composed inherited ability, for it 
implies intellectual power, zeal for work, and 
both strength and balance of character. 

The inheritance of mental and other traits is 
irregular. Everybody knows that the children 
of the same parents are unlike. One child may 
inherit more from the mother; another, more 
from the father; in a third the inheritance of 
qualities is more mixed, and it may happen 
that a fourth child especially resembles some 
remoter ancestor. If the parents and grand- 
parents are all persons of superior ability, all 
the chances are in favor of a good inheritance 
by the children, and it may and does happen 
that by a felicitous combination of well-balanced 
qualities, a child is so endowed that achieve- 
ments are possible to him which will render 
him illustrious. 

Obviously, the better the stock of superior 
traits among the ancestors, the more favorable 
is the outlook for superior endowment of the 
child. Thus we understand why a very great 
man like Darwin is likely to belong to a gifted 
family, and yet may outrank the rest of the 
family. 

The second kind of great ability is that which 
belongs to an individual, and is a personal, not 
a family possession. Cromwell and Franklin 
were of this type. 

Oliver Cromwell had two or three relatives 
of moderate ability, but neither among his 
immediate ancestors nor among his descendants 
are there any important names. His son served 
with gallantry in the army, and governed 
Ireland with great ability as lord deputy, yet 
would have remained unremembered except as 
a sequel to his father’s fame. Among the 
numerous descendants of Oliver Cromwell there 
is no other distinguished or important name. 


FORTUNATE HEIRS. 


LTHOUGH Benjamin Franklin is by 
tA common consent ranked as one of the 

three most illustrious Americans, he had 
no eminent ancestors or near relatives, and 
among his descendants not until we get to the 
two Baches, great-grandsons, with several other 
strains of heredity intermingled, do we find any 
eminent man. 

We must look on such gifted individuals as 
fortunate heirs, for whom benign influences 
gathered the best of the ancestral traits and 
excluded weaknesses; but for the others of the 
family these influences have not worked, and 
they show the usual mingling of the family 
characteristics, and are therefore at best average 
persons. The one great man in such a family 
is altogether an exception, a sport, and is unable 
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to impart to his posterity any such stock of 
ability as the great man who is the foremost of 
a great family. 

The third kind of ability is characterized by 
being very restricted, and depends upon an 
excessive development of a particular aptitude, 
without a balanced growth of other qualities. 
We tend to apply the term genius specially to 
this kind of ability, which may be of any sort, 
but seems to be more frequently emotional and 
artistic. 

Persons so gifted may become deservedly 
illustrious, but Galton found that they are far 
less likely to have eminent relatives and dis- 
tinguished descendants than men of the first 
type, in whom many desirable qualities are 
present to an eminent degree. -We properly 
regard the man of balanced intellectual and 
moral force as the highest type of human 
ability. 

There are many degrees of ability. Thus 
far we have considered only illustrious men, 
but it has been demonstrated that the laws of 
inheritance hold equally true for the lesser 
grades of ability; for it has been shown that 
men of eminence usually belong to superior 
families. For example, a study has been made 
of members of the Royal Society of London, 
the leading scientific society in Great Britain. 


CHILDREN AND BRAINS. 


LECTION to the society is much prized, 
AD and only fifteen persons can be elected 

each year. A few of the ‘‘fellows,’’ 
as the members are called, are celebrated men ; 
the remainder are noteworthy in a greater or 
less degree. 

For another example a study has been made 
of a lower grade of ability, that required by 
the students to get into the honor lists at Oxford 
and at two of the great English public schools, 
Harrow and Charterhouse. In both of these 
cases more evidence was secured of the impor- 
tance of family qualities. 

Another mass of evidence, very noteworthy 
indeed, has been gathered by an American 
investigator, Dr. Frederick A. Woods, from 
the study of heredity in royal families. 

The opportunity in this case was most favor- 

able, because of royal families there are more 
or less complete records. In his very conscien- 
tious study, Woods classified the members of 
royal families according to their individual 
merits, and studied out their relationships. 
The result of his research was the conclusion 
that the able kings have belonged to able 
families. He satisfied himself that Galton’s 
views are essentially correct, and indeed it seems 
that a thorough study of history must hereafter 
include an examination of the réle of inherit- 
ance in producing great leaders. 
- Mr. Francis Galton became so impressed 
with the importance of the study of inheritance 
of ability, that he has founded a department in 
the University of London for its pursuit, giving 
it the name, ‘‘Eugenics Laboratory.’’ He has 
defined the new science as follows: ‘‘ Eugenics 
is the science which deals with all the influ- 
ences that improve and develop the inborn 
qualities of a race.’’ At present the laboratory 
is devoted to the scientific investigation of 
human heredity, and is active in contributing 
to the accumulation of valuable knowledge 
which, according to the hopes of the founder, 
will lead ultimately to practical results. 

Formerly the importance of heredity was not 
appreciated by scientific men, so that even they 
shared the belief, still popular with the laity, 
that parents by improving their own physical 
or mental health and vigor, can directly trans- 
mit the improvement to their offspring. So 
distinguished a philosopher as Professor Ribot 
of Paris, for example, wrote in 1873, in his 
book on heredity : 

‘*We can scarcely doubt that this holds good 
with regard to the brain, that it grows by 
exercise, and that this augmentation is transmis- 
sible by heredity.’’ With quaint complacency 
Professor Ribot explains the superiority of the 
French through the augmentation of their brains 
during centuries. 

Mr. C. L. Redfield published in 1903 a book 
entitled ‘‘The Control of Heredity,’’ which is 
based wholly upon his acceptance of the popu- 
lar belief, and, owing to his ignorance of the 
progress of biology, he is able to maintain in 
good faith that if parents keep their brains 
active, they can transmit greater intelligence to 
their children. Science forbids this view. 

















THE VALUE OF GIFTED FAMILIES. 
O present the conclusions which biol- 
tT ogists have reached concerning these 

problems would make another story, 
and one not altogether easy to tell in simple 
words. In brief, it may be said that if body 
or mind be exercised or trained, it acquires new 
power; or the opposite may occur, and in con- 
sequence of disease or accident there may be a 
loss. 

Any such modification occurring to an indi- 
vidual as the result of some external influence 
is termed in biology an ‘‘acquired character- 
istic.’’ Now biologists by their recent careful 
investigations have been able to satisfy them- 
selves that acquired characteristics are not 
hereditable. To say, therefore, that Professor 
Ribot’s opinion is incorrect, is only to judge a 
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particular opinion by the standard of a natural 
law subsequently discovered. 

We can easily satisfy ourselves that inherited 
ability, the ability of families, has had a pro- 
found influence on the course of historical 
events. In Italy the great families have always 
been important, and from time to time one or 
another of them has risen until it has attained 
a dominant position. 

Recall the Medici family, so many individual 
members of which exerted a vast influence upon 
their time. To the Medici the church is 
indebted for some of its ablest popes. We all 
know that in modern times it has been due to 
its heritage of family ability that the house of 
Savoy has risen to be the royal family of 
reunited Italy. For a contrast one may take 
the Bourbon family, with its numerous ramifi- 
cations, representing for ‘generation after gen- 
eration a stock with a lack of balance and of 
conspicuous ability; and the contrast is the 
more impressive if we turn from the consider- 
ation of these to the contemplation of the family 
of William of Orange and the succession of 


great men of the Hohenzollern stock. Every 
one is familiar with the failure of the Stuarts. 
Fortunately, in our democratic days the influ- 
ence of royalty is less, and with parliamentary 
government a nation may prosper with a medi- 
ocre sovereign. 

In our own country the Adams family has 
for generation after generation exerted a great 
influence on public affairs. 

Gifted families are most precious to a nation. 
France, by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
expelled the Huguenots, many of them belong- 
ing to the best stock of the nation—an irrepara- 
ble loss! Moreover, by the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and by the slaughter of the Terror, 
France lost largely of her best, and has never 
recovered—perhaps never can recover. 

Ability should always be favored, be given 
opportunities to serve; and its perpetuation 
through offspring is always to be desired. 
Ability leads everywhere and at all times—the 
rest of us follow. To allow ability free scope 
to develop and free opportunities to be useful, 
should be the chief endeavor of every nation. 
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EANWHILE, 

3M throughout all that 
long, wet day, Ad- 

dison was having a curious 

experience. 

When the calves escaped 

















forward to the calf and 
began tying the halter 
about its neck. 

Then, quick as a flash, 
one of the women, standing 
behind him, threw a wet 








from the crate, he had 

followed fast after the two that ran off into 
the woods on the east side of the road. The 
homesick little creatures went bounding away 
like deer, and trying hard to keep them in 
sight, Addison had run 

after them, halter in 

hand. Like myself, he © 
was soon drenched by 

the wet bushes and 

rain. 

The calves raced on, 
and presently reached 
the partly open land be- 
yond the woods. Here 
Addison lost trace of 
them among the young 
pines, and searched 
about for some time. 
The calves, however, 
had gone on and come 
to the old barn and 
deserted house, previ- 
ously mentioned, where, 
as it chanced, this va- 
grant party of Gipsies 
or tramps had found 
shelter from the storm. 

At last, hearing one 
of the calves bleat at a 
distance, Addison again 
hastened on, and soon 
came in sight of the 
old buildings. What he 
saw there gave him 
much pleasure. Four 
men and two or three 
women and a boy were 
out in the rain, sur- 
rounding and capturing 
the calves, one of which 
the men led into the 
barn, while the women 
coaxed and dragged the 
other into the house. 

It struck Addison that 
they were rather queer- 
looking people ; but that 
they should have turned 
out in the rain to secure 
stray calves seemed a 
kind act for which he 
felt inclined to thank 
them heartily. Before he could go forward, 
however, the men went from the barn to the 
house, and the whole party was inside, -talking 
excitedly, when he reached the open doorway 
and knocked. 

One of the men appeared, and when Addison 
bade him good morning, replied, ‘‘Gooda morn !’” 
but in a rather surly tone. 

‘‘T am much obliged to you for catching my 
calves!’’ Addison said. ‘‘They got away from 
me over on the main road. I will put a halter 
on them and take them off. Shall I come in 
and get the one that’s in the house here?’’ 

The man hesitated, but drew back, as if 
assenting. Addison, therefore, entered and 
followed the man through the front room to a 
back room, where the others of the party, men 
and women, were gathered about the calf. 
Addison also noticed that they had opened the 
door leading down a flight of stairs to the cellar 
of the house, and it occurred to him that when 
he knocked they had been on the point of put- 
ting the calf down into the cellar. 

The whole swarthy party stood regarding 
him keenly, in silence; nor did any of them 
respond when Addison nodded and bade them 
good morning. In fact, he did not at all like 
their looks or their behavior, but he stepped 


THEN, QUICK 


shawl over his head and 

held it there with both arms round his neck. 
Addison jumped forward and struggled hard 
to throw the shaw] and the woman off ; but she 
held him tight. The others laid hold of him. 
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AS A FLASH, ONE OF THE WOMEN... 
A WET SHAWL OVER HIS HEAD. 


He was hustled backward, pushed hard, and 
the next instant he pitched headlong down the 
cellar stairs and fell into a puddle of water 
below. 

There he tore the shawl off his head, but at 
the same instant heard the cellar door slam, 
and found himself in utter darkness. It was 
one of those old farmhouses the cellars of which 
were banked up every autumn with earth or 
turf. Not a ray of light penetrated the place, 
and there appeared to be six inches or more of 
stagnant water on the cellar bottom. He found 
the stairs, and rushing up, attempted to force 
open the door. His captors, however, were 
now making the door fast, and greeted his 
efforts to break out with derisive shouts and 
much laughter. 

At last he gave up and sat down on the cellar 
stairs. What to do he did not know. In fact, 
there was nothing he could do, save sit there 
and bear it—and there he was sitting all the 
while that I was capturing my three calves, 
and afterward, while I was reconnoitering the 
old house. 

Meanwhile the vagrants slaughtered and 
dressed one of the calves. They probably 
intended to slaughter the other, so as to take 
the veal with them when they left the place. 
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What they meant to do with Addison, ulti- 
mately, can only be conjectured. They prob- 
ably intended to keep him a prisoner till they 
had secured the calves and gone on. In the 
cellar of a deserted house like that he might 
have remained undiscovered for a day or two, 
and perhaps perished there, for the road which 
led past those old buildings was now scarcely 
more than a cart-track through the partly over- 
grown land, and at this time rarely used. The 
vagrants might have gone a day’s journey on 
their devious way before any one had found 
him, or before he could have broken out of the 
cellar. } 

Very likely these strollers were hungry, and 
the sight of a fat veal calf was a great tempta- 
tion to them ; certainly they had begun cooking 
portions of it within five minutes of the time it 
was slaughtered. 

My appearance on the scene, looking for 
Addison and the calves, disconcerted them, 
however, and upset their scheme. From the 
way they chased me, I suppose that they meant 
to catch me and chuck me into the cellar with 
Addison. 

Night was at hand, and if they had suc- 
ceeded, poor Theodora, sitting over there in 
the rain, holding the horses, would have been 
in serious plight. And so, indeed, would Ad 
and I have been, in that dark, foul old cellar! ' 

But I had escaped, and now drove on as fast 
as I could. I felt sure that something had gone 
wrong with Addison. 

Dread lest he had been murdered fell on me; 
but of this I said nothing to Theodora, for she 
was already much alarmed and very anxious. I 
kept the horses at a canter, and after about a 
mile we came to a large farmhouse, known as 
the Fowler place. 

‘*We had better stop here overnight if the 
people will keep us,’’ Theodora said, as I 
turned in. It was already as late as five o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Seeing strangers in the yard, Mr. Fowler and 
his wife and two boys came out on 
the piazza, and when we told how 
far we had come and where we were 
going, they very kindly invited us to 
remain with them. 

““Come right in,’’ Mrs. Fowler said 
to Theodora. ‘‘You couldn’t get to 
Portland to-night. Come right in out 
of this dreadful storm !’’ 

The boys ran to open the great 
doors of the barn, and I drove in with 
our load. ‘The farmer followed, to 
help in putting up the horses. 

Once inside, I hastily related what 
had happened to us, told of Addison’s 
disappearance and described the place 
where our calf had been slaughtered. 

Mr. Fowler appeared somewhat in- 
eredulous at first. He regarded me 
closely. I fancy he thought I was 
romancing. Then he looked at the 
calves in the crate, asked my name 
and some other questions. 

‘*The place where you say you lost 
your calves is the old Yates farm,’’ 
he remarked. ‘‘ But nobody has lived 
there for eight or ten years.’’ 

I urged him to go there with me at 
once. 

‘*This is a bad storm to start out 
in,’’ he replied. Just then, however, 
Theodora came out to the barn, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Fowler, to whom she 
also had related our adventure. Mrs. 
Fowler urged her husband to go with 
us and look into the affair. 

‘*James,’’ said she, aside to him, 
‘‘something bad has happened up 
there.’’ 

One of the boys now put in his word 
to say that he had seen a covered 
wagon with two ‘‘calico’’ horses of 
unusual appearance on that crossroad 
early in the morning. 

Mr. Fowler still hesitated, as one 
but half-convinced, and I think it 
was the well-nigh tearful anxiety in 
Theodora’s honest eyes that induced 
him to go. I wished him to take a gun, but he 
laughed. 

“‘T guess we shall not need to shoot any- 
body,’’ he said. ‘‘This is considered a pretty 
peaceful place.’’ 

The two boys went with us. They all put 
on thick overcoats and took umbrellas. Theo- 
dora also insisted on going, and then, against 
Mr. Fowler’s advice, Mrs. Fowler herself 
donned her wraps and came out after us. 

The boys led the way across the fields and 
pastures. We made haste, for it was now nearly 
night, and after walking a mile and a half or 
two miles, we came in sight of the Yates farm. 
No-smoke was now rising from the chimney and 
no wagon stood in front of the house. 

Everything looked very quiet. We went first to 
the barn, and there saw evidences of the calf 
having been killed. Somewhat cautiously, Mr. 
Fowler and I then approached the old house 
and went in; but apparently it was quite 
deserted, although embers still smoldered in the 
fireplace. 

‘*Well, somebody has certainly been here to- 
day,’’ Mr. Fowler said. ‘‘I guess they have 
really made way with your calves. No mistake 
about that.’’ 

He had no sooner spoken than a strangely 
































muftied voice from somewhere close at hand 
cried, ‘‘Hello! Hello! Open the cellar door! 
Open the cellar door !’’ 

Mr. Fowler was so startled that he turned 
suddenly, as if to beat a retreat. But I had 
recognized Addison’s voice. Hastening to the 
back room, I saw the props set against a door, 
and guessed instantly what had happened. 
Addison, moreover, continued shouting lustily, 
‘Open the cellar door!’’—for he had heard us 
come in. ‘Open the cellar door! Let me out! 
Let me out!’’ 

Theodora, Mrs. Fowler and the boys came 
rushing into the house as I was pulling away 
the props. I had no more than knocked the 
last one aside when the door flew open and 
Addison struggled out, very muddy, indeed, 
and in a sorry condition. 

‘Oh, but I’m glad you’ve come at last!’’ 
were his first words. ‘‘I thought nobody ever 
would come. Those rascals have been gone 
more than two hours! Something scared them 
off. They harnessed up and left ina hurry. I 
heard them rushing round. But they killed 
that other calf and put it in their wagon. 
Then they drove off up the road back of the 
house. ’’ 

Addison was so much exhausted that he had 
to sit down to recover himself. Theodora stood 
wiping her eyes, but they were tears of joy and 
relief, and as for the Fowlers, they were simply 
astonished. 

‘*T have lived here for over forty years,’’ 
the farmer exclaimed, ‘‘but I never knew of 
anything like this before! We must notify the 
sheriff and have those scamps arrested and 
punished—if they can be found.’’ 

It was getting dark, but Addison lighted a 
splinter at the fireplace, and showed us where 
he had passed the day on the cellar stairs, and 
he picked up the old shawl and shook it out. 

‘*That’s what the Gipsy woman put over 
my head,’’ said he, with a grimace. It wasa 
much-soiled old garment, but the fabric was 
very fine camel’s hair, or cashmere. In its day 
it had been an expensive shawl—stolen, prob- 
ably, by these vagrants. 

Still it rained, and night came on as we made 
our way back across the bushy pastures to the 
Fowler place. The farmer, however, at once 
hitched up and drove to Gray Corners to notify 
the sheriff there of what had occurred. But I 
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may say here that the miscreants were never 
brought to justice. 

The next morning it was still raining, hard 
as ever, and we gladly accepted the kind invi- 
tation of the Fowlers to continue our sojourn 
with them. In fact, we all three had taken 
cold and were somewhat the worse for our 
adventure. Milk, too, by the bucketful had to 
be procured for those hungry calves. 

The following day was Sunday, and as the 
storm had not yet abated, we remained there till 
the weather cleared on Monday. Indeed, we 
became quite well acquainted with these friends 
in need—an acquaintance which continued 
very cordially for years afterward. 

Starting out early on Monday, we reached 
Portland at eleven o’clock, sold our load, in- 
cluding the six remaining calves, and passed 
the night at Uncle Lucas’s, much as we had 
planned. 

Our apparel, however, was the worse for the 
drenchings we had suffered, and we did not fail 
to notice that Aunt Barbara was not proud of 
our appearance. She was a very good woman, 
and we liked her; but she considered Uncle 
Lucas’s dry-goods store-in Portland immeasur- 
ably higher in the social scale than the old 
squire’s farm up in Oxford County. Some five 
years later, however, Uncle Lucas was very 
glad to accept a loan of four thousand dollars, 
without interest, from the old squire to tide his 
business over the hard times of those years; but 
I do not think this fact had the least effect on 
Aunt Barbara’s social pride. To the end of her 
days she continued to look serenely down on us 
from her fancied social eminence. It must have 
afforded her a great deal of enjoyment, and I 
am sure it never injured us. 

We did not reach home with our new school- 
books and school outfits until late Tuesday 
night, and we unavoidably lost the first two 
days of the term. 

If I remember correctly, we realized about 
two hundred and eighty dollars from that load. 
It would have gone to three hundred but for the 
loss of those calves. 

To this day, I believe Addison still retains in 
his possession the old camel’s-hair shawl, as a 
souvenir of the line-storm of 1868, and of the 
vagrant ‘‘lady’’ who held him so tightly round 
the neck before consigning him to the depths of 
the cellar at the old Yates place. 














EANING back in his chair, unmindful 
oL of the little streams of water which 
dripped from the melting snow on his 
boot-heels, Ebenezer Chenoweth remarked, ‘‘I 
think we’re going to have a change of weather.’’ 

‘Do you think it’ll turn warmer ?’’ 

Melissa turned from the table which she was 
laying for supper and looked out through the 
west window. A splash of red lined the hori- 
zon, and its reflected light tinted rose-pink the 
banks of snow by the sheds and along the path 
to the barn. 

‘*T ain’t sure, but I was wondering if we 
oughtn’t to take those barrels of lye ashes over 
to your mother’s to-morrow. We won’t be 
likely to have any more good sleddin’ after this 
snow goes off, and it’s a sight easier to get ’em 
in and out of the sled than the wagon.’’ 

‘*And I’ll take my quilts over. Mother and 
the girls’ll help me, and maybe they’ve got 
some new patterns. You know I haven’t made 
up my blue merino yet.’’ 

Melissa thought of a dozen other reasons why 
the visit should not be postponed, and her eyes 
sparkled with delight as they sat down to 
supper. 

‘*Maybe father’s been killin’ and we can have 
some fresh meat. I’m tired to death of ham, 
ain’t you?’’ she said, as she poured the coffee. 

‘Oh, I dunno,’’ Eb answered, carelessly, 
“but I would like a good mess o’ back-bone 
with the tenderloin left on.’? He smiled across 
at his wife as he added, ‘‘I reckon you’ ve been 
spoilin’ for a visit home for a good spell, 
haven’t you, Lissy ?’’ 

It was not yet daylight the next morning 
when the bob-sled stopped at the front gate, 
and ‘‘Lissy,’’ muffled in shawls and veils, and 
loaded with bundles, clambered over the side of 
the sled and sat down by her husband, putting 
her feet on the hot bricks which he had tucked 
under the robe. 

The ride was uneventful. Ebenezer and his 
wife had been born and ‘‘raised’’ in the country, 
and familiarity made them indiffererit to the 
almost uncanny beauty of the scene through 
which they passed. 

Tall oaks and shagbark hickories lifted their 
leafless branches in delicate tracery against the 
sky. Copses of hazel brush and low clumps of 
haws broke the severe lines of the tree trunks, 
and to the left of the road a snake fence was 
etched boldly upon the snow. 

It was a world asleep. There was no wind, 
and the horses’ feet were deadened by the soft 

















snow through which the sled-runners cut noise- 
lessly. 

There were many tracks of forest creatures 
in the snow—bird tracks, pricked delicately on 
the surface, and rabbit tracks leading from copse 
tocopse. Once Ebenezer stopped his horses and 
examined the prints where some larger animal 
had crossed the road near the top of the hill 
which dipped to the gate leading out to the big 
road. 


‘*Those tracks look powerfully like a paint- 
er’s,’’ he said, as he knocked the snow off his 
boots and climbed back to his seat. ‘‘I reckon 
we’d better get started home early enough not 
to get caught after dark. It’s lucky I brought 
my revolver. That’s a comfort, anyhow.’’ 

But the sun had set and twilight had fallen 
before any one remembered the time. Although 
it was Melissa’s first year away from her 
father’s house, the winter had been hard and 
the days so short that visits had been very infre- 
quent, and consequently there had been many 
things to talk about, new things to be displayed 
and others to be planned for. 

There had been recipes to be copied and quilt 
pieces to be looked up, a basket to be filled with 
spareribs and ‘‘back-bone with the tenderloin 
left on.’? And the day had proved far too 
short for the need. 

When Ebenezer went out to ‘‘hitch up,’’ he 
found that it had grown bitterly cold, and the 
air was full of a fine, stinging frost. 

Mrs. Watson begged them to stay all night, 
and when her son-in-law said he could not stay 
away from his stock after seeing a panther’s 
tracks, she protested, ‘‘All the more reason for 
your not goin’ back through the woods after 
dark.’’ 

**O pshaw! Eb’s got his revolver, mother,’’ 
Melissa put in, ‘‘and anyway, I haven’t heard 
of a painter’s settin’ upon anybody for years. 
They’re afraid of people. It’s the stock Eb’s 
worried about.’’ 

**Yes, I have my revolver,’’ Eb answered, 
comfortably, ‘‘but we must get started, Lissy. 
Are you all ready? I’ve hitched up right in 
the shed, and we’ll get in and get settled before 
I drive out.’’ 

‘*You’d better take that other feather bed I 
gave you,’’ Mrs. Watson suggested, ‘‘and sit 
on it, and wrap that log-cabin comfort round 
both of you.’’ 

**Lissy can,’’ Eb answered. 
seat.’? 

**You’ve got to put my plaid shawl over your 
head,’’ broke in Melissa, ‘‘if you sit up there. 
You know your ears were frozen once. Better 
be on the safe side.’’ 

They made a funny appearance as they drove 
out from the darkness of the shed. Lissy looked 


“T’ll sit on the 











like a bundle of bedclothes, and Eb bore hardly 
more resemblance to a human being. 

Mrs. Watson ran out once more to give them 
a roll of candles and a box of matches. She 
said something as she tucked the bundle in 
beside her daughter, but the muffled ears could 
not hear her. 

There were no clouds, and the moon, shining 
through the frosty air, gave a cold light almost 
as bright as day. Wrapped up as they were, 
with Ebenezer on the seat and Melissa in her 
feather bed behind him, conversation was im- 
possible. Ebenezer gave the rein to the horses, 
and dozed a little as they followed the home- 
ward road. 

He was awakened suddenly by the quick 
loosening of the lines. He opened his eyes and 
saw the team standing by the gate. As he 
started to get out to open the gate, the horses 
suddenly shied, reared on their hind feet and 
then stood trembling, huddled together in the 
road, 

Ebenezer looked about him. There was 
nothing to be seen but the fence, the gate, and 
the first of the trees in his own pasture. Then, 
as the horses jumped again, he pulled the shawl 
away from one ear and listened. 

He felt his flesh creep at the sound which 
reached him—a long, wild wail, like the cry of 
a woman in the last extremity of pain or fear. 
It began with a quivering, long-drawn sob 
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MELISSA SAT PERFECTLY STILL, BUT KEPT HER 
EYES FIXED UPON HER ENEMY. 


which rose, swelled to a cry of mortal terror, 
and then died away in a thin note. 

Closing the gate through which he had 
dragged the terrified team, Eb sprang into the 
sled and laid the whip furiously upon the backs 
of his horses. 

The hill rose abruptly from the spot, but the 
team fairly flew up the short, snowy slope and 
along the drifted roadway. 

Not once did Ebenezer allow the slightest 
decrease in the speed until he reached his own 
front door. There he drew rein and turned— 
to find the back part of the sled entirely 
empty ! 

Even the straw which had been strewn upon 
the bottom of the bed was gone. 

The absence of the end-gate attracted his half- 
stupefied attention. It had been removed so 
that the barrels of wood ashes could the more 
easily be taken out, and he had neglected to put 
it in again. , 

Understanding came like a blinding pain. 
When the horses so suddenly hed started up the 
hill by the gate where the cry of the panther 
had terrified them, the feather bed upon which 
Melissa had sat had slipped out of the sled. 
Even if she had called, he could not have heard 
her. 

He did not stop fully to think it out. With 
the first realization of what had happened, he 
had turned the horses’ heads back toward the 
hill, and was shouting wild imprecations upon 
their slowness, plying the whip with the arm 
of a madman. 

He could crawl faster than they ran! Did 
they think he wanted them to go to sleep? 
Why did they not lie down in their tracks and 
be done with it? His frenzied ravings at the 
horses were interspersed with calls of ‘‘Lissy! 


Lissy! I’m coming, Lissy !’’ 
**God, can’t You help?’’ he cried. ‘‘Can’t 
You see the horses ain’t movin’? Do You 


want that little woman tore to pieces? Oh, 
please help me hurry! Please let me get to 
her, God! I’ll do anything for You, if You'll 
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just let me have her safe! We ain’t movin’! 
We’ re crawlin’, jest crawlin’! I w-ould-n’t —’’ 

The words died on the man’s lips as they 
reached the top of the hill, and involuntarily 
reining his team to a walk, Ebenezer sank 
slowly to his knees, staring dumbly between 
the horses’ heads and wondering if what he 
saw were real, or if he actually had gone mad, 
as he had thought he should do during the 
floundering race over the back track. 

When she started home from her father’s 
house Melissa was tired, for she had had a long 
and an exciting day. In the luxurious warmth 
of the feather bed and the log-cabin ‘‘comfort,’’ 
she curled up like a well-fed kitten and went to 
sleep. 

She was awakened suddenly by some kind of 
a shock, the nature of which she could not 
determine at once. In fact, she could not re- 
member where she was. Struggling to free 
herself from the weight which hampered her, 
she drew herself to her feet. The cold air and 
the snowy scene wakened her thoroughly. She 
saw the sled just disappearing at the top of the 
hill, and called her husband’s name. 

Before she could call again, there came the 
terrifying scream that had sent Ebenezer so 
wildly hurrying home. The horror of her situ- 
ation seemed, for the moment, to stop the beat- 
ing of her heart. 











Again the cry of the panther came, and this 
time nearer. Melissa 
looked about her. She 
had no weapon. Eb had 
his revolver in his 
pocket. Then her eyes 
fell upon the package 
which her mother had 
given her. 

Throwing off her 
woolen mittens, she tore 
open the parcel and 
struck a match, with 
fingers which did not 
tremble, although the 
wailing cat was coming 
nearer. She lighted a 
candle and fixed it 
firmly in the snow just 
beyond the edge of her 
feather bed. Another 
she placed a short dis- 
tance away from the 
first. Then a third she 
lighted, and others, until 
she had encircled her- 
self with the bits of 
fire. 

Her heart swelled 
with thankfulness for 
the utter absence of 
wind. The tongues of 
flame did not waver. 

Seating herself, she 
waited, knowing that 
her husband would turn 
back the minute he 
missed her. Soon she 
saw the dark, lithe figure 
of the dreaded animal, 
sometimes low on the 
snow when the trees 
were far apart, but leap- 
ing from tree to tree 
when they were close 
| together. Occasionally the cat gave utterance 
| to the mournful wail which is one of the most 
terrifying sounds in nature. 
| Melissa sat perfectly still, but kept her eyes 
| fixed upon her enemy, which finally stopped on 
a long, low-hanging limb of a tree not twenty 
| feet away from the brave little woman. There 
| it crouched, and Melissa watched intently the 
| fire of its eyes, remembering that she had been 
| told that wild animals would not attack a per- 
son who kept his gaze unwaveringly upon the 
eyes of the beast. She could see, without looking, 
| that the long tail was unceasingly in motion, 
while the cat frequently sharpened its claws on 
the bark of the branch upon which it crouched. 

But the candles were burning down! 

A sick wonder grew in Melissa’s heart. 
| What kept Ebenezer so long? Had something 
| happened to him? Then, faint and far-away, 
but reassuring, she heard his voice calling her 
|name. She could tell by the sound that he was 
| driving furiously. A choking came into her 
throat, thinking of what the state of his mind 
| must be. 

The sound came nearer. Now she could hear 
the thud of the horses’ feet and the rattle of a 
chain. She knew when they reached the top 
of the hill, but her eyes never swerved from 
those of the panther. 

The horses, restive and frightened, came 
slowly down the hill and stopped. Melissa 
knew that her husband stood near her. Without 
turning, she put out her hand. 

‘*Give me your revolver, Eb.’’ 

Instantly he passed the weapon to her. His 
own hand was shaking as with the ague, but 
hers was as steady as steel. She brought the 
glittering thing up to where it sighted straight 
with her eyes. A second she looked along the 
shining barrel. Then there was a sharp report, 
and a snarl of rage as the great cat fell into the 
snow, struggled a bit and then lay quiet. 

Melissa turned and faced her still speechless 
husband with a characteristic smile. ‘*You 











forgot to put the end-gate in, Eb.’’ 
































THE TWO ROUTES TO THE POLE. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Ge hundred tons of barnacles were scraped 
from the bottom of the battle-ship South 
Dakota when it was dry-docked the other 
day. No wonder it could not equal the theo- 
retical speed ! _ 
putanng has its exciting moments. Such 

a one came to an Illinois man the other 
day, when he found a pearl in the Wabash 
River so large that he sold it for twenty-five 
hundred dollars. 


Bp -srwuag bankers, merchants, editors and poli- 
ticians to the number of forty-six are now 
making a tour of the United States on a mis- 
sion of friendly exploration. They wish to 
see the great manufacturing centers of the 
country, and to express the kindly feeling 
which Japan entertains for America. 
woman shorthand-writer is the holder of 
the record for speed. She wrote two hun- 
dred and sixty-four words a minute. At the 
contest during the session of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association this summer 
a man succeeded in coming within two words 
of this number, but the woman is still at the 
head. a 
T™ excavation of the buried city of Hercu- 
laneum has proceeded slowly, owing to the 
depth and hardness of the voleanic material 
which covers it. Now it has been discovered 
that this material can be profitably prepared 
for fertilizing purposes, and the ruins of the 
old Roman town are likely to be brought to 
light much more rapidly. 
Au postal card, lighter in weight, smoother 
of surface, more tasteful in design, is prom- 
ised by the Post-Office Department. Inciden- 
tally, it is added that the new cards can be 
furnished to the government for less money than 
it has paid for those now in use. Everybody 
ought to be pleased—except, perhaps, the people 
who have been manufacturing the old cards. 


cience keeps well ahead of those who make 
the dictionaries. Just now aviation—which 
is still new in the dictionaries—is adding rapidly 
to the world’s vocabulary. Aviation itself, 
from the Latin avis, a bird, is happily coined, 
for the monopianes and biplanes with which 
such wonderful triumphs have been scored of 
late are sprawling imitations of soaring birds. 
cean records have now become a question 
of minutes, as trotting records are a matter 
of seconds, or even fractions of seconds. The 
Lusitania finished the quickest Western passage 
from Queenstown to Sandy Hook on September 
2d; her sister ship, the Mauretania, recaptured 
the blue ribbon a week later by making the 
trip in seven minutes less—four days, eleven 
hours and thirty-five minutes. 
Bw Americans, most of them, are the 
returning thousands who have been in the 
Old World during the summer. Some, to be 
sure, tend to become mentally expatriated and 
acquire an offensive they-do-it-better-abroad 
spirit, but most of them have added to a 
broadened culture and a first-hand knowledge 
of other lands a new appreciation of the great- 
ness and prosperity of our own land, its ideals 
and standards, its free institutions and its 
golden opportunities. 
Gane children of Fall River, Massachi 
have been warned by means of printed slips 
pasted in all their text-books, by order of the 
board of health, not to spit, not to moisten 
their fingers to turn leaves or count money, not 
to suck pencils or hold money in. the mouth, 
and not to ‘‘swap’’ candy, gum, half-eaten 
food, whistles, bean-blowers, or anything that 
is put in the mouth. If the young folks in all 
parts of the country should obey these rules, 
there would be fewer cases of tonsillitis and 
diphtheria. aod 
long-suffering Paris husband went to a 
physician for something to cure his wife’s 
shrewish temper. The physician could dis- 
cover no cause for the woman’s irritability till 
he saw her dining-room. It was papered in 
bright red. He ordered the room papered in 
blue, a soothing color. The husband filled the 
prescription and, according to the reports, his 
wife soon after became as amiable as at the 














beginning of the honeymoon. Wives with ill- 
tempered husbands might remember that what 
is sauce for the goose might do equally well 
for the gander. a 


ry the twelve months ending in June 
there were four hundred and forty-four 
women in the English bankruptcy courts. Fail- 
ures among married women showed a marked 
increase during the year, as against a material 
decrease in the failures among spinsters and 
widows, and a commentator accounts for it by 
suggesting that a woman attempts too much 
when she undertakes to “‘run’’ both a business 
and a family. The explanation seems adequate. 
Successfully to manage the affairs of a house- 
hold calls for as much of commercial acuteness 
as the average human being is able to command. 


* © 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE ROAD. 


“To ’ave to wop the donkeys so 
*Ardens the ’art, but they won’t go.” 
Coventry Patmore. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE POLE. 


ever before was the whole civilized world 

so interested in a geographical achieve- 

ment, and so excited over it, as when 
two intrepid explorers emerged from the arctic 
regions, during the first week in September, 
and each announced that he had raised the 
American flag at the north pole. 

Dr. Frederick A. Cook was the first to return 
with the astonishing intelligence that he had 
reached the goal. Only five days later Com- 
mander Robert E. Peary, who has devoted 
many years of his life to the quest, announced 
that he had ‘‘nailed the Stars and Stripes to 
the north pole.’’ 

Scientific men are doubtless correct when they 
tell us that the discovery of the pole adds noth- 
ing of value to the sum of human knowledge. 
Yet the most learned among them surely felt 
the thrill which was experienced by the great 
multitude of men at the thought of the conquest 
of the whole globe by man. 

There is something that appeals to the imagi- 
nation even of the dullest in the spectacle of a 
man who has braved the hardships and perils 
of the frozen North, standing at the point where 
there is no east, no west, no north; where the 
polar star is directly in the zenith, although 


invisible in the perpetual daylight of April; 


whiere no man has ever stood before. 

But there are two men who declare that they 
stood there. Most unfortunately a great con- 
troversy has arisen as to the claim of one of 
them that he reached the pole. Commander 
Peary, by his experience, and by his frank 
confessions of failure in several previous expe- 
ditions, has prepared the world to accept his 
assertion of success as beyond the possibility of 
question. Moreover, he was competent to make 
the observations which prove his assertion, and 
he brings the result with him. 

‘Doctor Cook is less known as an explorer, 
and there were those who doubted his success 
before Peary was heard from. On the other 
hand, a host of scientific men believe that he 
could not have been mistaken in believing that 
he had reached the goal. He also declares that 
he brings his proof with him. The controversy 
is one for scientific men to settle. Meanwhile 
it is best, provisionally, to believe that both 
were successful. They were both Americans, 
and the glory of the achievement, whether it is 
Peary’s alone, or whether he must share it with 
Cook, belongs to America. 


* 


TRAVELLING BY MOTOR. 


he railroad has made travel easy, rapid, 

and in some cases luxurious, but it has 

robbed it of a certain romantic interest 
and mental exhilaration. Mr. Kipling has 
taught us that machinery is not wholly sordid 
or utilitarian. ‘‘Romance,’’ he declares, ‘‘brings 
up the nine-fifteen.’’ But it rarely leaves its 
post in the engineer’s cab. The passenger, 
stifling in overheated cars or harassed by cinders 
and inescapable drafts, has no other satisfaction 
than that of reaching his destination at a speed 
which his grandparents would have thought 
diabolical. : 

But even that speed is not actually realized, 
as De Quincey points out in his delightful essay 
on the English mail-coach. Our watches tell 
us that we have come two hundred miles in 
four hours, but we have missed the genuine 
exhilaration, the sense of rushing motion which 
the traveller on the old mail-coach, behind four 
spirited horses, got from his paltry twelve miles 
an hour. Moreover, his lungs were filled with 
the purest of fresh air, his mind refreshed by 
the friendly democracy of the stage-top, his soul 
delighted by the free and cheerful atmosphere 
of the open road. 

Something of all this it may be the mission 
of the motor-car to supply. No longer is it the 
rich man’s toy. A circus manager whose show 
visited a Western village of sixteen hundred 
people reports that two hundred farmers came 
into town in their own automobiles. As the 
roads improve, cars will be used by millions, 
Journeys over long distances may easily be 
taken in them. The traveller may again enjoy 





the keen exhilaration of motion, the health- 
giving air of the open country, the unending, 
ever-varying charm of the highroads. 

And it may be that there will also be restored 
to him those delectable wayside and village 
inns, homelike and hospitable, which disap- 
peared, it was thought forever, with the ancient 
stage-coach. 


NEVER LOST. 


Where do all the kind words go, 
Floating round, above, below ? 
Mary F. Ellis. 


A STOUT THING. 


iss Burden was not devoid of good sense, 
but she had brooded over her neighbor’s 
treatment of her until it seemed both 
intolerable and lawless. It involved a question 
of shares in the privileges of a certain spring 
of water and of rights in a certain path, and 
disagreement over these had led to other differ- 
ences, small and large, until the main issue 
seemed hopelessly confused. 

Finally Miss Burden resolved to consult a 
lawyer, to ascertain if there might not be com- 
forting relief for her feelings in a lawsuit. 
When a woman’s exasperation reaches the point 
where she is ready to resort to the law, she is 
to be dreaded ; and Miss Burden went to Lawyer 
Fairman’s office with a long and spirited story 
of her wrongs. 

Unfortunately for her plan, these wrongs 
were rather of word than of deed, and rather 
of fancy than of record. What the neighbor 
wanted to do and talked about doing, and even 
what he meant to do at some future time, did 
not greatly impress Mr. Fairman. He gently 
suggested to the angry client that her mood was 
unjustified by what had actually happened, and 
concluded his advice with some words which 
she never forgot. 

‘Don’t go to law, my dear lady, until you 
have some facts to take with you. Law by 
itself is a poor friend; but a fact’s a stout thing 
—a fact’s a stout thing!’’ 

The country lawyer’s wisdom is sound philos- 
ophy for every day in the year. Fancy gives 
birth to a long train of children, good and bad, 
and they all have legs and arms of characteristic 
slenderness, and a grasp on life too gentle to be 
controlling. Set them in line of battle, and 
Master Fact will scatter them all like dry leaves 
—for in deed and in truth, a fact is a stout 


thing! 
* @ 


OUT OF BONDAGE. 

he late Baron De Hirsch, an Austrian 

financier and philanthropist of Hebrew 

descent, expended vast sums to assist the 
emigration of Jews from those European and 
Asiatic countries in which they are unjustly 
treated. During his lifetime he gave two and 
a half million dollars to establish the De Hirsch 
Trust for the United States. He also gave 
ten million dollars to endow the Jewish Col- 
onization Association, and at his death the 
association received a large bequest, variously 
stated at from fifteen million to thirty million 
dollars. 

The baron knew that Jews who in Russia 
are oppressed and restricted to the point of 
helplessness would, under fair conditions, de- 
velop initiative and energy insuring independ- 
ence. He provided many with transportation 
to Argentina, Brazil, the United States, Canada, 
Palestine and Turkey. Nor did he merely 
carry them to a strange land and leave them 
to shift for themselves. They were grouped in 
colonies, and means were taken to insure that 
every man should have an opportunity to earn 
a living. 

In Argentina, where the largest and most 
prosperous colonies are located, there are now 
almost sixteen thousand Jews who were assisted 
thither by the Colonization Association. The 
colonies are entirely self-supporting; the gov- 
ernment grants them a large measure of home 
rule; and the immigrants who most conspicu- 
ously display the qualities of leadership are 
men who had been practically enslaved in the 
countries from which they came. 

Many an untried philanthropy promises great 
deeds. But this one has been in operation nearly 
twenty years, and there is evidence enough of 
its accomplishment in the one fact that during 
the year covered by the current report, twenty- 
five hundred new citizens joined the Argentina 
colonies alone; and the meaning of it all is as 
obvious as the outcome. The charity that 
‘‘counts’’ is not the spasmodic, sentimental 
effort, but the businesslike method of giving a 
man a real chance by standing by him until he 
is able to stand alone. 


* 


PELLAGRA. 


overnment health officers are codperating 

with the physicians of various states in 

an effort to discover the cause of the 
spread of pellagra, a disease of which no au- 
thentic case was recorded in America till seven 


years ago. 

Pellagra is distinguished by an eruption of 
the skin resembling eczema, but it is a much 
more serious ailment. It frequently produces 
insanity, and is fatal in more than fifty per 

















cent. of the cases. The physicians at present 
think that it is caused by eating food made 
from corn which has been spoiled by the 
appearance of some fungus growth. It prevails 
in those parts of Europe where corn is commonly 
used as a food. There are thirty thousand 
cases of it in Roumania; in certain parts of 
Italy from one-third to one-half of the popula- 
tion is suffering from it; and in Spain it is said 
that two persons out of every hundred have it. 
The disease has been known in Spain since 
1735, and in Italy since 1750. It was first noted 
in the United States in Georgia after the influx 
of Italians had begun. 

During the present summer cases have been 
reported in Massachusetts, in Illinois,—there 
are said to be a hundred and fifty cases in an 
insane asyluim in that state,—in North Carolina, 
Alabama and Mississippi. 

When the disease in the Illinois asylum was 
diagnosed as pellagra, the use of corn as food 
was stopped. Pellagra has not hitherto been 
prevalent in America, it is supposed, for the 
reason that the climate is better suited to raising 
and preserving corn than that of southern 
Europe. 

It has been suggested that one cause of its 
appearance here lies in the consumption of corn 
that has been sent to market before it is thor- 
oughly dry. Such corn heats in the cars, but 
it is ground up as cattle feed, and doubtless 
some of it gets into the kitchens. There is no 
need for any one to be seriously alarmed over 
the matter, for the average American family 
eats so many other things besides corn that it 
is in little danger of contracting the disease. 


* ¢ 


THE AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 


hat a great exposition is to the country 

as a whole, or to the various nations 

which participate in it, the small 
agricultural fair is to the community where it 
is held. It is something of which most city 
dwellers know relatively little, but throughout 
the rural sections of the land it is an annual 
institution of long standing and of recognized 
importance. Beginning late in August, and 
continuing through September and October, 
there is a continuous procession of fairs, state, 
county, local and grange, large and small, with 
a total attendance running each year into the 
millions. 

The agricultural fair, or cattle-show, as it is 
commonly called, is much more than its name 
implies. The exhibition of stock and of the 
products of field and orchard is only one feature, 
albeit a very valuable one, with its competitions 
and its exchange of ideas. The fair is the 
leading autumn social function of the neighbor- 
hood, a wholesale outing and free-for-all picnic, 
where there is relaxation for all the members 
of the family after the stress of the harvest 
season. 

The fair has been called a clearing-house for 
agricultural ideas. It is not too much to say 
of the fair that it is an educational institution 
as well as an exhibition and a carnival. It 
has improved the quality of farm crops, has 
made for better live stock, faster horses and 
purer dairy products, and has aided largely in 
making farming more businesslike and profitable 
than it was in former times. In doing this it 
has been a factor in raising the standard of farm 
life and in the notable improvement which has 
been made in recent years in the rural home 
and its surroundings. 


® @# ® 


uch interest is felt in the report of the Biblical 
Commission which the Pope appointed some 
years ago to formulate the position of the Roman 
Church on the question of the historical character 
of the early chapters of Genesis, and the general 
subject of Scriptural criticism. The necessity of 
adhering to the established doctrines of the church 
is of course insisted upon, but there are some 
apparent concessions to modern interpretations of 
Biblical language. For instance, it is held that the 
account of the creation given in Genesis was in- 
tended to be suited to the popular comprehension, 
and is not by its very nature accurate in the scien- 
tific sense of the word. It is therefore quite per- 
missibie to think of the “days” of Genesis as a 
longer and indefinite period of time. On points 
not directly settled by the judgment of the church 
or the interpretation of the fathers, the defense of 
individual opinion is lawful. 
he metric system, first adopted in France in 
1799, is so perfect and precious a thing in the 
official eye of that nation that the use of any other 
method of measurement is forbidden by law, 
except as a “legitimate motive’ may demand it. 
Certain silk manufacturers of Lyons were arrested 
and fined recently for having yardsticks in their 
possession, and the courts seemed reluctant to 
accept their excuse that American and English 
merchants give orders in yards, and wish cloth 
folded accordingly. It might be argued, as against 
attempts to make the use of other standards a 
misdemeanor, that if the metric system was the 
only one deserving consideration, the Anglo-Saxon 
countries would not have needed a century and 
more to find it out. 


hile Dean Stanley: was escorting a party of 

workmen about Westminster Abbey in 1880, 
one of the men asked to see the John Bunyan 
monument. The dean had to admit there was 
none in the Abbey, but said that the defect must 
be remedied. Now, nearly thirty years later, it is 
planned to put a stained-glass window in the 
Abbey in memory of the inspired tinker. It will 





























cost seven thousand dollars, and the present Dean 
of Westminster is receiving contributions toward 
it. Although Bunyan was a dissenter and objected 
to the liturgy of the church during his lifetime, he 
is now recognized as one of England’s great men, 
and worthy of honor in the church against the 
practises of which he protested. ° 


“WASTE NOT, WANT NOT.” 


he tiny suite that the three cousins kept to- 
gether was sunny and comfortable and clean. 

“That is, it’s clean everywhere except under 
Marian’s bed,” Hilda used to say, gloomily, when 
she was enumerating the virtues and vices of the 
flat. “Of course we haven’t much closet-room, 
but I declare I’d give away my old finery, sell 
it to the ragman, burn it, even, rather than pile 
box after box away under my bed. And she 
never really,uses any; she just thinks she’s going 
to.”’ 

Ruth, the third cousin, sighed and always agreed 
with her, for “Order is heaven’s first law” was 
written over every square inch of her tidy con- 
science. 

But at last reproaches culminated in a combined 
attack, provoked by the wrath of the charwoman 
at her inability to conquer the dust under the bed. 

“Sure, Miss Ellery,” she announced, firmly, “‘it’s 
-not me that can be kapin’ Miss Marian’s room 
nate with all thim boxes an’ odd-me-jigs, an’ it’s 
cruel hard to be movin’ thim back an’ for’ards an’ 
scrapin’ out the dust betwane.” 

But Marian, when her cousins scolded, met the 
storm with the constant, cheerful good humor 
that was exasperating, and yet made it so hard to 
quarrel with her. 

“*Waste not, want not, or two bows to your 
spring hat,’ is my motto,” she declared. “Just 
wait till you see the creation I’ll evolve. Now, 
neither of you artistic souls—and I’m not denying 
that you’re embryo Whistlers and Paderewskis— 
ean trim a hat like this little prosaic schoolma’am, 
and it’s my frugal prudence that does it.” 

“How about that Watteau fancy dress that you 
wore when you were eighteen, and have saved 
ever since, though now you can’t fasten it around 
your airy waist?” scoffed Hilda. 

But Marian only waved a defiant candle, and 
disappeared on a quest of buried treasure. Then, 
all at once, there was a scramble and a shriek, 
and when the cousins rushed in, the light draperies 
of the bed and the heap of fineries were flaring up, 
lighted by the flame of Marian’s careless candle. 
As Hilda said afterward, “It took all our nerve and 
our three best blankets to get it out,” and when 
the startled neighbors rushed in, all they could do 
was to offer sympathy, vaseline, and advice in 
case it should happen again. 

“The room’s ruined,” declared Hilda, “and, 
Marian, you’ll have to sleep on the living-room 
lounge until it’s decent again.” 

That night, after the cousins had retired early 
and thankfully to bed and were dozing off, a con- 
vulsive shaking of the couch in the next room 
roused them. 

“What is the matter now?” demanded Hilda, 
impatiently; but the gentler Ruth said, ‘‘Poor 
child! She feels dreadfully, Hilda,” and slipped 
on her bed-shoes to go to the sufferer’s comfort. 

But Marian managed to gasp out between 
giggles, ““No, no! Don’t come. I’m all right. 
Only, girls, you’ve been after me for years to 
burn up my rubbish—and now I’ve done it!” 


*® ¢ 


FLOWERS OR BUTTONS. 


|S prove have been so much in request this 
season for decorative as well as merely use- 
ful purposes that button factories have been 
working overtime, and have found it difficult to 
meet the demand. Paris has commanded the use 
of buttons, and the fashionable world has hastened 
to comply. 

Nevertheless, its response has been anticipated 
by unsophisticated Africa. The belles of the 
West Coast, as Robert H. Milligan has recently 
described them in his “Jungle Folk of Africa,” 
outbutton even the most thickly button-studded of 
imported Parisian creations. 

To be sure, tropical garments being light and 
scanty, they prefer to bedeck their coiffures in- 
stead of their costumes; but the principle is the 
same. The buttons employed are quite as numer- 
ous, and quite as unnecessary. This is how the 
Bulu belles do their hair: 

“Crossing it back and forth over strips of bam- 
boo, they build it into three or four ridges, several 
inches high, running from the front to the back of 
the head. Each ridge is mounted with a close 
row of common white shirt-buttons. When shirt- 
buttons cannot be procured, a certain small shell 
is used. Sometimes the ridges are circular, one 
within another, like a story cake, iced with shirt- 
buttons. 

“In addition to this the women often sew on 
above each ear a card containing as many as six 
dozen buttons. Sometimes they also build a kind 
of splashboard behind the head, from ear to ear, 
to hold more buttons. The hair thus arranged 
remains undisturbed for several months. 

“Across the middle of the forehead they wear 
Several strings of beads, or sometimes a strip of 
monkey-skin an inch wide, edged with shirt- 
buttons, and fastened behind the head. They also 
have bangles three inches to a foot long, all 
round the head, consisting of loose hair strung 
with beads of all colors. But there is still room 
for more, and they wear round the neck countless 
strings of a small blue-black bead, piled up some- 
times several inches high on the shoulders. - 

“Occasionally they pierce the septum of the nose 
and insert a string of beads or a brass ring; and the 
ears are treated in the same manner. A black 
tattooed marking between the eyes and two broad 
artistically designed lines of the same upon the 
cheeks, running from the ear toward the mouth, 
complete the head ornamentation of a fashionable 
Bulu woman.” 

Mr. Milligan records that, seeing a woman en- 
gaged in her “semiannual duty of combing her 
hair,” he suggested the possibilities of bright 
flowers rather than buttons; he even politely 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





gathered some and tried the effect against her 
dark head, which was excellent. 

“But to her they were ridiculous; nor was she 
moved when I told her that white women in my 
country infinitely preferred flowers to shirt- 
buttons.” 

* ¢ 


GETTING AT THE TROUBLE. 


o iN kickers into the pond,” is one of the by-laws 
of a certain summer camp. The result is 
that there are no “kickers.” Another preventive 
method of dealing with complaints is given in C. 
F. Carter’s ““When Railroads Were New.” Once, 
when there had been a very heavy rain, and the 
track was in such a condition that the train was 
to be delayed for hours, the passengers, following 
a custom that is still observed, heaped maledic- 
tions upon the management. 
a e of the more spirited passengers drew u 
t of resolutions denouncing the company for 
the high-handed invasion of their rights, as —_ 
fested in the delay, in scathing terms. T 
lutions — passed al along to signed by ‘all the 


pageonas 

ms 7m ng : ny 4 ond he het ene 
ppy ve a os ure e phraseolo: 

was sappy pe ightly. Upon being re ested t 

— the changes he wished, he wrote 


in 

Whereas, the recent rain has fallen at a time 

ill-suited to our pleasure and convenience and 
without consultation with us; and 

“ Whereas, Jack Frost, who has been imprisoned 

in the ground some months, having become tired 

vd 7 bondage, is trying to break loose ; therefore 


“Resolved, that we should be glad to have it 
otherwise.” 
When the good clergyman rose and in his best 


e follow- 


parliamentary voice read his proposed amend- 
ment, there was a hearty laugh, and nothing more 
was heard about censu: g the ie Managemen . 


A CENTURY AGO. 


W°* are accustomed to think of masculine dress 
as to-day much simpler and much less costly 
than a hundred years ago. This may be true, but 
there were exceptions. In “The Taverns and 
Turnpikes of Blandford,” 8. G. Wood prints an 
inventory of the clothing and household goods of 
Col. Samuel Sloper, who had served his town in 
the war as well as in political matters. 

Samuel Sloper was not arrayed in king’s gar- 
ments. His inventory, made in 1803, contains no 
mention of sword, not even a gun, nor buckles, 
nor any silver ornament of any kind, nor silken 
stockings; only a hat valued at thirty cents, one 
linen shirt at forty, “1 pair old velvet breeches,” 
worth fifty cents, “1 yy Barmy: vest,” one dollar, 
“1 stri nankin vest,” ~ Py cents, a pair 
buff breeches,” a dollar and a and one pair 
of woolen hose. That was all. He must have 
been a man of simplicity. 

His household ee were plain affairs, too, and 
seem to indicate t he had given up the business 
of public host —_ his demise, since he died 
possessed of but two bedsteads and four dining 
chairs, ~ XA. his kitchen boasted nine chairs. 
The neighbors used to come in and occupy them 
and chat together, perhaps. There were only a 
coon knives and for 8, and other parapher- 

alia of dining-room and kitchen to correspond. 


THE DOCTOR’S GIFT. 


D* Robert Glynn-Clobery, a delightful old 
character described in “Reminiscences of 
Cambridge,” was a fellow of King’s College, 
where he resided. During a long illness he at- 
tended a poor man, of whose family party a pert, 
talkative magpie made one, and as the patient 
observed that Doctor Glynn-Clobery always, when 
paying a visit, had some joke with the bird, he 
thought that perhaps the doctor might like to 
possess it. 

Accordingly, when the poor man was well 
again, with overflowing Ptitude, but with no 
money to pay a oa he thought he could do no 
better than make his kind friend a present of the 
magpie; and so the prisoner in its cage was con- 


veyed to his rooms in King’s College. 
he bearer met with a kind reception, but was 
desired the bird with Sin.” 


to carry bac 
“T cannot,” said the doctor, “‘take so 


you to ee for me; and as long as 
it lives I will pay you half a crown weekly for its 
maintenance 

¢ ¢ 


HIS REPROOF. 


—— in the pages of her pleasant “Book 
of Joys” Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins tells a 
delightful story of her New England clerical 
great-grandfather, who was a man of ingenuity 
and resources. She says: 


He employed more than one device to secure 
wakefulness on the part of his weary congrega- 
tion. Sane during the prayer — but one 
of oe. my fe used to tell us with 
pride o Stance which occurred at a time 
gh +. new church edifice had been proposed, 

under warm discussion. Great-grand- 

father’ ‘thou ‘ht this a worldly and unnecessary 

expense, an - hasized his opinion by pausing 

in the midst of his sermon on a Sunday, saying 

peer. as he fixed the es members 
is congregation with a stern look: 

ot you are talking about puillding a new church. 
It seems to me quite unnecessary, since the 
sleepers in the old one are all sound!’ 


* @ 
WHAT, INDEED! 


‘¢Tames was always kind of morose,” said Mrs. 

Paige to her caller, “but now he’s married 
again, seems as if he couldn’t bear to have any- 
body smile. 


“There you go,’ he says to Almiry, the other 
or. 3 ‘always wit them secular songs in this 
vale of woe. 


you was — 3 a says 
he, ‘and called your th the 
“Soldier’s Tear” e your mouth?” 


®* ¢ . 


A WALKING HOTEL. 


fter a visit to a famous entomologist, whose 

wonderful microscopes have proved that there 

is always some living being to be found preying on 

the last of the minutest creature last seen, an 
English writer turned to him and said: 


“TI came here, believing myself to be an individ- 
ual. Ileave, knowing myself to be a community.” 





FOR BABY RASHES, 
Itchings and Chafings, Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment are Worth 
Their Weight in Gold. 


The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment have alleviated among the young, and the 
comfort they have afforded worn-out and worried 
parents, have led to their adoption in countless homes 
Infantile and birth 
humors, scalled-head, eczemas, rashes, itchings, cha- 
fings, and every form of itching, scaly, pimply skin and 
scalp humors, with loss of hair, are speedily, perma- 
(Ade. 


as priceless for the skin and scalp. 


nently and economically cured. 








I want oven Oe honsqiees er s Ly land to send 
for my new desse as been greatly 
enlarged one caning iouee many new 

recipes and is handsomely. fllustrated in colors. 
The k is full of the daintiest and most de- 


licious desserts imaginable, suitable for any and 
all occasions at eve 

name and address o' 

the book free. If he 

for 2c. in stamps and his name | will se 


pint sample, or for lic. a two-quart package. 
CHARLES B. KNOX, 60 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 























“Anchor Brand "4 
CARVERS 


Made of finest special car- 












of the table more 
than does good cut- 
lery—nothing 





are your carvers? Ask to 
see “Anchor Brand” Carvers. 


(oe pair Ly post corn bs 
in ost-paic 

Fike hasn't them in stock. 

LAMSON & GOODNOW MFG. CO., 


Shelburne Falls, Mass. 














A DELICIOUS DRINK 


Baker's Cocoa 


made by a scien- 
tific blending of 
the best tropical 
fruit. It is a per- 
fect food, highly 


nourishing and 





: easily digested. 
Ue Pat of. 


52 HIGHEST AWARDS 


Walter Baker & Go. Ltd. 





Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


ready mixed for use will 
ve your stove the most 
l mirror-smooth luster 
|} that you ever saw, and will polish 

the stove several times, because it 


| beauti 


goes so much further than so- 
called liquid stove polishes, which 
always settle out. 


Then again it is ABSOLUTELY |} 

Better try it next jj 

time. It is so perfect that it is jj 

well worth your while to prove } 
it for yourself. 


MORSE BROS., Props., Canton, Mass., U. 8. A. 






































OU can buy 
a *¢Crown”’ 


piano on easy 
payments or you 
can pay all cash; 
it rests with you. 


But when you get 
your new Crown 
piano, no matter 
how you paid for it, 
you may be sure of 
one thing—no one 
on earth has a bet- 
ter instrument. It 
will serve you for 
the rest of your life, 
if you wish, and its 
tone will remain 
sweet and true. 


Crown Pianos are 
recognized as the best 
value for the money 
asked, because they are 
built on the honor of the 
house of Bent, one of the 
oldest manufacturers in 
the country. You are 
lucky if you own a 
Crown Piano. 


Crown Combinolas 
represent perfection in 
player pianos; the most 
natural and _ responsive 
instrument of this class 
that has yet been made. 
The price is reasonable. 


Before you buy any piano 
there are some important 
things you should learn, 
you'll find them all in our 
little book “ How to buy a 
piano.” Sent free with our 
catalogue M on request. 

No matter where you live we 


will sell you a Crown instru- 
ment on terms to suit you, 


Geo. P. Bent Company 


Manufacturers of 
Crown Pianos and 
Crown Combinolas 

Crown Block, Chicago 






























THE PURITAN 


(CBy William Hervey Woods 
te eT re | y 





f soul severe and mien austere and sour, 
In blunt disdain, he leaves to fops and girls 

Life’s gentler arts, misranked with scents and 

curls; 
But when some doom-bell booms the fateful hour, 
Strides to the front, untaught to budge or cower, 

And Hampden’s speech in Freedom’s onset 

whirls, 

While Cromwell’s arm a throne to ruin hurls 
And guides a realm unkinged with kingly power. 
And hark yon voice! Milton, ye say, and blind? 

Then let the loneliest Lords of Song give place, 
And hail, whom all lords hail, The Puritan— 

Stern tribe that throne the right above the kind, 
And, building altars to Jehovah’s face 

In new worlds wide, rebuilt the name of Man. 


A FAULTY CAR-WHEEL. 


or two days and three 
F nights I have been trying 

to get here for the holi- 
days,’’ said George Stanton, 
as he tucked himself into his 
friend’s carriage and ‘started 
with him from the station. 

**T counted on some delays at this season of 
the year, but nothing like this. We waited for 
connections, we watched semaphores that held 
their arms across our path, we had a hot box, 
we got behind a freight-train and were delayed 
till our water got low, and we had to draw our 
fires. We pulled out a draw-head, and waited 
for repairs. We had trouble with the air- 
brakes, we had a series of delays that detied 
all the theories of chances.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a miracle you got here at all!’’ said 
his friend. 

‘*Yes, that is what I said to myself, after 
thinking over what might have happened,’’ 
Stanton admitted. 

‘*Well, we have a slice of the turkey and the 
wish-bone for you.’’ 

‘I need it,’’ said Stanton. ‘‘For with all 
the rest, our stops have largely been away 
from meal-stations and dining-cars, and though 
I am not dead, Iam starved! But after dinner 
I want to tell you the chief cause of my delay, 
and the lesson it suggested.’’ 

They talked of other things on the drive to 
the house. And as they sat at table matters of 
mutual interest were discussed. It was not till 
later in the day that Stanton’s host reminded 
him of his promise. 

‘*You have made me so comfortable that I 
had forgotten for the moment the difficulty I 
had in getting here,’’ said Stanton. 

‘*The thing that held us longest,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘and ran into weary and vexatious hours, 
was a row of twenty broken rails.’’ 

‘*Twenty ?’’ exclaimed his host. 
heard of such a thing !’’ 

‘‘Nor I. But I counted them. We waited 
and waited, while the workmen replaced the 
rails. They would replace one rail, and we 
would pull up a quarter of a mile behind their 
hand-car and watch them replace another, and 
so on, till it got dark, and they worked by the 
light of lanterns, and we got hungry and more 
than a little impatient.’’ 

‘*But what could possibly have broken so 
many ?”’ 

‘*That’s where my parable comes in. There 
had been a freight-train ahead of us with a 
broken car-wheel. It was a heavily loaded car, 
and whenever that break in the wheel came 
over on the rail it came with a thump. If it 
hit on a tie, the chances were that it was all 
right; but if it hit between the ties, it was 
likely to break the rail. 

‘*And as a matter of fact, it did break twenty 
rails. Yet it pulled its own load through and 
delivered its freight unharmed to the next 
station, which happened to be as far as it was 
going. There they discovered the damage, and 
sent the section-gang to flag us and replace the 
rails. 

**T had plenty of time to think out my para- 
ble. Listen to it: 

‘*The car that did the damage did not go into 
the ditch, as it deserved to do, and logically 
ought to have done; but it left the occasion for 
twenty wrecked trains and many lost lives 
behind it. 

‘*There are lives like that, old fellow, lives 
that run merrily on and land at the terminal, 
apparently all right. But the lesson of the 
thing to me was that every man is bound, in 
fairness, not only to deliver his own cargo, but 
to leave the track in good condition for others 
behind him. 

‘*They say men are less moved than they 
once were by fear of going into that ditch. It 
seems to me that although that may be a 
danger not to be despised, there is more to be 
said than we sometimes say about the rails that 


AOS 





“T never 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





are irrevocably ruined by the broken wheels of 
men who may themselves go through to the 


goal in safety.’’ 
* © 


SCHOOL PRIZES IN FRANCE. 


he close of school in France is made the occa- 

T sion of a splendid function—the distribution 

of prizes. At the present time, says a writer 

in Harper’s Bazar, schools close on the eve of the 

national féte, July 14th, instead of dragging their 

-session to the very last day of the month, as was 
formerly the custom. 


At the distribution of prizes of a lycée, or public 
school, in Paris, there is an orchestra, and officials 
of the government and of the University of France 
form an imposing sort of chorus about the central 
figure of the occasion—some famous man chosen 
to make the oration. 

If, as is frequently the case, the orator of the 
day is an Académicien, he wears the wonderful 

reen and black uniform of his rank, and ies 

imself in such a distinguished manner as to look 
much more t he fortieth part of immortality 
which his official dignity denotes. 

In the great schools of Paris the number of 
students is immense. Assembled for the distribu- 
tion of prizes, the schools themselves present an 
impressive spectacle. A large part are in the 
uniform of the internes,—boarders,—all are immac- 
ulately attired, wearing white gloves, and the 
fineness of French intellectual r causes this 
mass of youth to exhibit characteristics of dis- 
tinction sometimes lacking in similar assemblages 
of American youth. 

In the actual distribution of prizes, the family 
spirit, so strong in the French, has pretty manifes- 
tation. When the boy’s name has been called and 
his award designated, he goes to the stage. He 
the of indicating the person 
like to receive his prize. 
He may, if he will, select the at Académicien, 
who then, with his illustrious hands, will deliver 
to the boy his prize, saying a few gracious words 
to him, and probably kissing him on both cheeks. 

In many instances, however, the boy ignores 
his —_ may! to secure something like immor- 
talization for himself, and chooses receive his 
cig at the hands of his mother. He then turns 

8 back eo —, the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of ce, and upon the A he Fy A 
caise, and descends to the audience with his 
professor at his heels bearing his prize. 

There the prize is finally bestowed upon him by 
his mother, who embraces him before all the 


people. 





WHERE WRITING IS SACRED. 


he Chinese point of view is often surprising 
< to the Western mind, and therefore interest- 

ing. For example, they hold every scrap of 
writing to be sacred, no matter what the charac- 
ters express—the merest commercial message or 
advertisement included, declares a writer in the 
San Francisco Chronicle. Since Confucius used 
those characters to teach his wisdom, they are 
holy. 


In the average Chinese community, all letters 
and waste peose are laid away in a clean recep- 
tacle to await the collector, who appears at regular 
intervals to transfer the waste papers to the 
sacred furnace. If the papers are burned by the 
Chinese in their own homes, the ashes of the sacred 
writings would mingle with the ashes of wood and 
other fuel, and the ashes of Chinese writings are 
as sacred as the writing itself. 

The ashes from the sacred furnace are placed 
in sacks, the sacks are conveyed by wagons to 
the sea, and there, in a boat, are carried out where 
the tide runs swift and consignee to the waves. 

e t, known as a Mon War boat, belongs to 
the Mon War Sher, which is a lodge with branches 
everywhere, organized and maintained for the 

ergese of paying reverence to the spirit of 
mfucius. 

The furnace in the Chinatown which nearly 
every large ity in the United States harbors is 
paces a brick, oven-like structure about five 

‘eet pie. Opposite it on the wall there will 
usuall an inscription of the character of the 
following: ‘The spirits of our ancestors are 
pleased & t we keep sacred the writings of our 


country. 
The pee A of Mon War Sher—club of the 
beautiful writing—is made up in each case of the 
rominent denizens of Chinatown, who support it 
y voluntary subscriptions, which pay the salaries 
of the keeper and his assistant. 


* @¢ 


ABNORMAL MEMORIES. 


emory, which is perhaps the most primitive 
M of the intellectual faculties, is often pos- 
sessed to an extraordinary degree by 
persons who are otherwise mentally deficient. 
According toa writer in the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
they have at Earlswood Asylum, England, records 
of imbeciles who could not only repeat accurately 
@ page or more of any book which had been read 
years before, even though it was a book they did 
not understand in the least, but also a record of 
an insane person who could repeat backward 
what he had just read. 


Another curious case is that of an imbecile who 
never failed to go to church, and on reachin 
home could repeat the sermon word by wo 
saying, “Here the minister coughed; here he 
stopped to blow his nose,” and so on. 

In another case an imbecile knew the Bible so 
perfectly that, if one asked him where such and 
such a verse was to be found, he could tell with- 
out hesitation and repeat the chapter. 

All these instances are well authenticated, and 
others equally amazing and true could be added. 
And just as there is one sense which is sometimes 
wonderfully acute in persons of weak intellect, so, 
in the case of blind people, the sense of smell or 
hearing is often very keen. One of the most re- 
markable cases on record was that of Julia Brace, 
a deaf and blind mute, who could distinguish 
brothers and sisters by smell, and who recognized 
anybody she had met before by the same means. 


* * 


A HEROIC WOMAN. 


ne of the most interesting exhibitions be- 

longing to England’s jubilee year was the 

Women’s Roll of Honor, containing five 
hundred and eighteen names of heroines belonging 
to the Victorian era. These were women who 
had performed some act of self-sacrifice or devo- 
tion, and the brief record of their deeds furnishes 
reading calculated to stir the mind from its every- 
day calm. 

The most commonplace among such actions 
must have taken the greatest of courage and self- 
forgetfulness. 

ake the case of Mrs. Pumphrey, a delicate, 
shy little woman, whom no one would suspect of 
latent heroism. A little girl of five had fallen into 
a deep well, and the mother, with two neighbors, 





rushed hurriedly to the brink. Mrs. Pumphrey, one 


of the two neighbors, offered at once to own 
after the child, and resolutely stepping ito the 
red in e abyss. 


crazy bucket, she was lowe 
At a distance of between thirty and forty feet she 
touched water, and leaned over to grasp the little 
girl, already half-drowned. 

No sooner had she done so than the bucket over- 
turned, and left her saning from the chain, 
clutching her precious burden. 

At length a boy of fifteen was let down by a se. 
and he succeeded in carrying up the child. rs. 
—— placed one foot in the bucket and 
signaled t she was ready to ascend. But the 
noxious gases below had been too much for her, 
and midway in her course toward the surface she 
suddenly fainted. 

The bucket crashed heavily to one side, her foot 
caught in the chain, and she fell backward into the 
water, head first. 

The shock of immersion revived her, and once 
more she was able to clamber into the treacherous 
bucket. Safely above ground again, she gave way 
to exhaustion, but only after her task was done. 








ur, rain! 
You cannot get into my heart 
Or put out the fire of my soul; 
I am safe in a beautiful realm apart 
Where the angels of light patrol! 
Pour, rain! 
You are good, I am told, for the fiowers and the 
grain 
But yo 


N 


uu beat at the door of my heart in vain. 


Blow, wind! 
The trees you can buffet and break, 
You can trouble the waves of the sea, 
You can scatter the petals of many a flower, 
But you cannot terrify me! 
Blow, wind! 
For the country of ‘‘Peace and a Quiet Mind” 
Is a part of the world you can never find! 


HELPING FATHER. 


he week after Mabel was graduated her fa- 
| ther’s middle-aged stenographer succumbed 
to sickness, and Mabel begged to be al- 
lowed to take her place till just the right kind of 
successor was found. “With real wages,” she 
supplemented. So it came about that she was 
engaged, went duly to work, and for a week and a 
half, with the help of all the young men in the 
office, succeeded in evading her father’s wrath 
and an inglorious discharge. 


On the poeening of the tenth day her father 
summoned her to his Brive office. 
ou explain this?” he demanded, placing 

er. 
“*Letter ordering six car-loads,’” read Mabel, 
” ‘Have investigated—sure reached your 


safe 

“Oh, es)” she explained, with an air of 
give her father a pleasant 

“Butler & Briggs, of course, and I 
their first letter perfectly. It came the 
after I began to work, and I opened it b 
and when I saw that it was meperen , L put 
aside with some other memoranda to give to you. 
But when you came in that rnoon you looked 
so worried about something that I couldn’t bear 
to trouble you any more. [ know mother always 
waits when you come home with those three deep 
lines between your eyes. But omaps that isn’t 
Miss Foster’s way?” ed Mabel. 





“No, it isn’t,” her father said, dryly. 
“T’m not surprised,” Mabel said, sagely. “She’s 
a nice woman, of course, but not tful, like 


mother. 

“Oh, I almost forgot to say that I think that 
letter must have blown away, for I couldn’t find 
it next morning when I looked. But it is all 
right now, isn’t it, father,” Mabel inquired, 
blithely, “if Butler & Briggs have written again?’ 

“They have written, canceling their order, as 
Ae would have seen if = finished reading 

ir letter. They have been my best customers 
for ten years.” 

—_ ’s eyes opened widely, then her lips 
curled. 

“Are men as small-minded as that?” she asked. 
“Why, the meanest, hatefullest girl in ’°09 wouldn’t 

toop to that. I should think,” virtuous wrath in 
her eyes and voice, “you would be glad to be ri 
of such people.” 

That evening, after a little private talk with his 
wife, Mabel’s father said her mother wanted to go 
to the mountains for a few days, and would like 
have Mabel = her. 

“It would lovely,” admitted Mabel, “but it 
wouldn’t be businesslike to leave you in the 
lurch. Hadn’t I better stay on a day or two and 
break the new stenographer in?” 

Her father thought it would not be necessary. 

Be ny you can spare me,” said Mabel, happily, 
“sy? go. 


* @ 


DOG AND HORSE. 


t was the morning hour in a European circus— 
| one of the permanent circuses, where perform- 

ances are conducted all the year round under 
a roof instead of under the travelling canvas dome 
with which American circus-goers are familiar. 
In the ring a horse-trainer was teaching a young 
horse some new tricks, but what most interested 
the American newspaper man who had made the 
trainer’s acquaintance was the activity of a big 
white bulldog. 


As the horse ran round the ring the dog kept 
ust in front of it, dexterously avoiding the horse’s 
oofs, and evidently feeling that its assistance 

was a great help to its master. 

“Your dog seems to like this sort of thing as 
much as you do,” remarked the visitor, when the 
horse had been led away and the er 
leisure for conversation. 

= es. He iss of more importance 
than myself in his own opinion. Eh, boy?” and 
the man leaned over to pat the dog’s head. “And 
he iss not so far wrong, perhaps,” he added. 

“Ag nclgtane Sah ta 

S og’s gence,” said the ner, “‘iss far 
different from that of the horse. horse has 
no ideas. He learns simply that if he does so and 
so he gets a mouthful of carrots. But the d 
observes. So with Beppo. You have noticed tha 
he iss always at the head of the horse while I teach 
her to run in a circle?” 





“That iss not merely because Beppo likes to 
run. If you watch closely you will see that he iss 
—~« he horse to run in a circle. I did not 
teach him to do it, but by watching me he teaches 
himself that, and many other things. When, for 
example, the horse iss obstinate and will not mind 





promptly, Beppo will nip her legs and make her 














quite uncomfortable. But when the horse iss 
and minds splendidly, ah! then you will see 


im 
leap high in the air and kiss her with his tongue. 
That iss his intelligence.” 

“And you have never taught him to help you?” 

“Itiss of his own volition and for no other 
reward word of approval. He iss not 
like the horse, that must always be paid with 
carrots or =. Iss it not so, Beppo?’ 

And the white bulldog sat up like a soldier and 
barked an affirmative. 


* © 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


eorge III of England was the last king the 
(| American colonies knew. The clouded 

mind of his later years somewhat softened 
the judgment of his former subjects, but he was 
at best a personage of little dignity, and a sov- 
ereign who commanded small respect. In writing 
of Kew, famous for its royal gardens, Mr. Charles 
G. Harper, the author of “Rural Nooks Round 
London,” tells an old traditional story of the 
king’s well-known parsimony—a marked trait of 
the characters of all the four Georges of the house 
of Hanover. 


The changes of the last few years at Kew, 
brought about y | the es of the brid 
have resulted in the old shoeing fo: 8 
at the corner of Kew Green, be ng —— wae. 

It was a quaint old brick buil hg. th curious 
old windows, some shuttered and others with 
leaded lights, and over the sign was a bold ee 
sentation of the royal arms. It was a building 
well known to all who travelled this road across 
the Soom, on to Richmond and the pleasant places 


ond. 

“Under Royal Patronage,” declared the sign- 
board to the last; but however that may have 
been in later years, the forge was once visited _b 
George III, who long lived frugally upon boile 
mutton and turnips with his queen, the very type 
of a German housewife, at Kew Palace. e@ was 
not in middle age an extravagant king, and it was 
here that he objected to ng five shillings for 
the shoeing of one of his horse’s feet, when he 
came riding past in his farmer-like fashion one 


‘what, what, what!”’ he exclaimed, in that sin- 
me Bad pe A him, 
orace ie * logy.’ 
A crown for one shoe? Why, 


ee majesty,” replied the smith, “‘’tis not 
often that we shoe your majesty’s horses, and, in 
truth, your majesty obtained three crowns for less 
wo! 


rk. 
The king paid, and looked as pleasant as he 
could. 
* ¢ 


DOUBTFUL IDENTITY. 


(Cvs is the national game of England, and 
it would no more help one to identify an 
Englishman by saying that he was a cricket- 
player than it would distinguish a college man in 
this country to say that he was devoted to base- 
ball. In his book on the game, “‘Kings of Cricket,’’ 
Mr. Richard Daft relates many amusing things of 
the sport and of men who have been connected 
with it. One of his stories is about two Notting- 
ham players of a common family name with similar 
initials. 


We had two players of the name of Johnson, one 
being Mr. John Johnson, for years the secretary 
of our county team, and the other Mr. Isaac 
Jobnson. 

As Mr. John Johnson’s initial was nearly peers 
written as an “I,” confusion arose concerning the 
individuality of the two players. 

Mr. Charles Thornton, a well-known supporter 
of cricket in Notts, once got into conversation 
with a + in a railway-carriage. Cricket 
cropping up the course of conversation, the 
stranger happened to cog be knew a Mr. Johnson 
who belonged to Nottinghamshire, who played 
cricket, and asked Mr. Thornton if he knew him. 

Mr. Thornton replied that he knew two Mr. 
Johnsons who poves. 

“This one,” said the stranger, “lives in Notting- 

“They both live in Nottingham,” was the reply. 

“This one is Mr. I. Johnson.” 

“They are both I. Johnson.” 

“This one I mean plays with the Commercial.” 

“They both play with the Commercial.” 

“The one I mean is a fast bowler.” 

“They’re both fast bowlers.” 

“The one I know is gray-headed.” 

“They’re both gray-headed.” 

“The one I mean wears spectacles.” 

“They both wear spectacles.” 

The gentleman gave it up in despair. 





HE WANTED AN EQUAL CHANCE. 


he “‘sporting parson,” once a familiar figure 

in English society, has all but disappeared, 

in consequence of the religious revivals and 
reforms of the last century and a half. A hun- 
dred years ago, however, he still existed, says a 
writer in Tit-Bits, and one of the type presided 
over a little seaside parish in Lincolnshire. 

The py was a favorite landing-place for wood- 
cock at the time of their annual immigration, and 
the parson used to tell off a native to let him 
know as soon as the birds be to arrive. 

On Sunday he was preaching to his congregs- 
tion, and just reached the second head of his 
discourse, when the church door was cautiously 
opened and a head appeared, followed by a 


beckoning ee. The parson either did not see, 
or would not heed the intruder, who then gave a 
loud cough. 


The preacher stopped in his preaching in the 
middle = 2 sentence and excitedly asked, ‘What 
rs) > 


is i 

“Cocks is coom,” replied John. 

The parson hurrie closed his sermon case. 
“Shut the door and lock it!” he cried to the clerk. 
“Keep the people in church till I’ve got my sur- 
plice off. Let’s all have a fair chance. 


NOT APTLY WORDED. 


n absurdly worded statement of a fact which 
A was not in itself remarkable recently tried 
the gravity of the listeners. It was on the 
occasion of the funeral of an elderly woman in a 
New England town. She had left an old mother, 
nearly ninety years of age, and an only son who 
was well on toward fifty. 


The services were conducted by a timid young 


cler, an, recently settled over the parish. After 
praying for many and various things, he said: _ 
“And two, we especially pray that the Lord will 


comfort and sustain in their loss and sorrow. One 
is the orphan, who, although no longer young, is an 
orphan still, and must so continue; the other is 
the mother, far advanced in years, who has sur- 

: her daughter, although considerably her 
senior. 















































THE HUNTER. 
By S. H. E. 


ver since Robbie Evans was 

old enough to tease for the 

story of ‘‘Jack, the Giant- 
Killer,’’ he had wanted to do some- 
thing which other boys of his age 
could not do. He longed to do 
some great deed of bravery, that 
would make his family very proud 
of him. 

When he was seven years old 
Uncle Sam gave him a new, shiny, 
red bow gun, and he thought the 
time had come for action. 

He did not expect to kill a giant 
—Unzcle Sam said there were none ; 
that is, any wild ones. 

But he did think he might shoot 
a panther, or possibly a gorilla. 
He was sure if he looked about 
carefully he could find some won- 
derful game. 

So he proudly shouldered the 
new, red bow gun, took half a 
dozen of the very sharpest-pointed 
arrows, and started over the hill to 
the poplar grove. 

The leaves had turned from 
green to yellow, and how black 
the old pine stumps looked through 
them! 

How strange it seemed! The 
rustling carpet of dried yellow 
leaves was not half as pretty as 
the soft grass and moss that covered 
the ground in summer, and he could 
not find even one bunchberry to 
tell of the starry white blossoms of 
the spring-time. 

“Tf I could only kill a panther 
now—no, I mean, if I could only 
see one, course I could kill it if I 
found it,’’ thought brave Robbie. 

Then, as he stepped over a fallen 
log, an animal sprang up with a 
terrible hiss. 

His heart stood still and he 
looked at the crouching animal. 
The eyes blazed, and were fastened 
upon him in apparent anger or 
terror. 

‘*It’s just the color Uncle Sam 
said that cougar was out West,’’ 
Robbie thought, with a look at its 
sleek coat, ‘‘and it’s got a head 
just like a cat, O dear! But it’s 
too big for a cat, O dear me!’’ 

Poor Robbie! He was not quite 
so brave now. 

He stopped just long enough to 
see that the animal did not mean ; 
to run away, then dropped his new, red bow 
gun and ran! 

Three things he was quite sure of—that the 
animal was following him closely,—he could 
hear its feet pattering over the dry leaves,— 
that the way home never was so long before, 
and that he wanted to see his mother. 

He reached the top of the hill at last, and 
fairly flew down the other side. What a long 
time it took to reach the orchard, where John 
was picking the fall apples. 

“O John! O mother!’’ 
then — 

‘*Me-i-ow! Me-i-ow!’’ 

‘*Where did you find Aunt Mary’s cat? She 
will be so glad!’’ cried mother. 

‘*Is—is that her cat?’’ panted Robbie. 

‘‘Of course it is. There isn’t another cat 
like him in Maine. See what a beautiful 
yellow coat he has. He is the largest pussy 
I ever saw,’’ and mother took him in her arms 
to find a basket to send him to Aunt Mary. 

‘*T think he is big,’’ answered Robbie, truth- 
fully, ‘‘but I never knew cats were that color.’’ 
His voice. was beginning to be steady again. 

And then he walked slowly back to find the 
new, red bow gun, and he sat on the fallen log 
a while to think about it. 


he gasped, and 


a a 


1, RIDDLES. 
I. 


There’s a giant who sends mighty ships o’er the sea, 
And the my trains o’er the land. 
His power is great, for he’s strong as can be; 
Engines move when he gives the command. 
Yet he’s never above doing kind little things, 
or when grandmother ongs s for her 
segue giant will work while ~ ieakettle sings, 
And when up pops the lid—it is he! 
Il. 
I’m made of every color _ 
Of black or brown or softest gray. 
My doors are made of hides and skins. 
As one room ends the next begins. 
While all are numbered to the last, 
No feet have o’er the threshold passed. 
I’m made of wood or rags or grass, 
And made of clothing, too, alas! 
The cast-off garment of a clown 
Or of a prince of great renown. 
I’m loved by children and the old 
r- to the blind my tale I’ve told. 
ood companion for a day, 
$e not a word I’m heard ry say. 
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THE AUTUMN TREE. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Ho for the Autumn Tree ! 

Help the good wind to rock it: 
Basket or bag, whiche’er it be, 

The Autumn Tree can stock it. 
Here’s bounty fit for kings, 

For feasts and revelings, 

And he may have it free who brings 
A good will and a pocket! 


Ho for the Autumn Tree, 

With presents past all measure ! 
Gifts at its root spread lavishly, 
On every twig a treasure ; 

Nuts bare and in the bur, 

With a generous breeze astir — 
Room for each busy gatherer, 
And take them at your pleasure ! 





— ~~ Sr 
“PLAYING FAIR.” 
BY L. J. B. 


“You're a robber, yes, a robber! 

With your bag you've come to thieve! 
This is our tree, for we live here, 

And you haven't asked our leave!" 
So the squirrels scolded Johnny, 

In his father’s chestnut - tree. 


Johnny, laughing, said, “ Look here, now ! 
If you live here, seems to me 

It is time for me to visit. 
Why, you've never paid a cent, 

And I've come up here collecting, 
Just collecting father’s rent!” 








|once of Doctor Post. 


|an auto down on Hubbard Street! 


EARS FOR EYES. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


unt Ruth, Bertha and Alice were 

A on the piazza, busy with needle- 

work. Carl and Norton were 
lounging near. 

“Oh, put up your work—do! I 
want a game of some sort,’’ pleaded 
Norton. 

‘*This mat never will be done if I 
don’t hurry up,’’ replied Alice. 

‘‘Shut your eyes, Norton,’’ said 
Aunt Ruth, ‘‘and tell us what you 
hear.’’ 

“Ts it a game?’’ 

“*T’ll leave that for you to say, 
when we have all tried it,’’ laugh- 
ingly said his aunt. 

‘*Well,’’ began Norton, as his eyes 
went together, ‘‘I think I hear wheels 
down the road. Yes, they are com- 
ing nearer. Shall I open my eyes 
now ?”’ 

‘*Wait a minute! 
wheels are on.’’ 

‘‘Why, a wagon of some sort. I 
guess it’s a grocery team—I don’t 
hear it now.’’ 

‘*Where has it stopped ?’’ 

‘‘Down the street somewhere— 
maybe at the Braces’.’’ 

The others laughed. 

“Oh, that’s no fair! I’m going to 
open my eyes—why, I thought it 
was nearer than that! And it isn’t 
a grocery wagon! It is Mrs. Parker’s 
father, with his double carriage !’’ 

**Let me try it!’’ cried Bertha. 

But she mistook a furniture van 
for an ice-cart, and there was a call 
for Aunt Ruth to play the part of 
guesser. 

She laid her embroidery in her lap, 
shut her eyes, and listened. 

**Mr. Wilson’s horse has just turned 
the corner of Hubbard Street,’’ she 
presently announced. 

‘*Why-ee! How could you tell?’” 
gasped Norton. 

‘*T know his step,’’ she replied. 

**T never thought anything about a 
horse’s step,’’ said Alice, 

“Tf you will listen to various 
horses, you will find that their steps 
differ as much as people’s. But 
here comes a doctor’s carriage !’’ said 
Aunt Ruth, her eyes still shut. ‘‘I 
think it must be Doctor Post, going 
to see the Higby baby—yes, he has 
stopped there. Am I right?’’ 

**Exactly !’’ responded Carl. ‘‘ But 
how in the world do you do it?’’ 

‘*‘T wasn’t sure until he stopped; but as I 
heard only the horse’s hoofs, I knew it must 
be a rubber-tired carriage, and I thought at 
He often comes about 


Tell us what the 


this time.’’ 

‘*T wish I had such ears,’’ said Bertha. 

‘*You can train your ears, and this is good 
practise.’’ ° 

**Oh, let me try it!’’ begged Carl. ‘‘I hear 
Now I’m 
going to guess. It must be Mr. Huntington’s, 
because Mr. Barry never comes home at this 
hour.’’ 

**No!’”’ 
Bertha. 

‘Oh, it’s that friend of the Shipmans’ !’’ he 
went on, as the car drew near. 

“No, it’s —’’ 

“Don’t tell!’’ Carl put in. ‘‘Why, it is 
| stopping here!’’ His eyes flew open. ‘‘Uncle 
| Stanley !’’ he shouted, jumping up and waving 
| his arms. 

‘‘Who wants a ride?’’ called out the man in 
goggles. 

“Ty? “TP? **T)? was answered from the 


‘*Wrong!’’ chuckled Norton and 





| Piazza, while Carl said, ‘‘We’ll play that game 
| again, or I’ll play it by myself, till I can tell 
| Uncle Stanley’s auto when I hear it.’’ 








< NUTS TO CRA C K. 2 a “ 
2. neue DATES. | said, “I’ll need some help from ---.” He lau b 
In Jame sidan ‘a motley crew ingly said, “O --!” -_ ran down and stood 
Leif Ericson, a ane he, In ---- felt very blue. | POSE een nnn monn 
Landed at a ---- A.D a aa aed | 5. CHARADE. 
Se ee ee Without my first no man may live, 
Columbus came to ‘the New World, too Was built upon the New Netherland coast, Yet to it second add, 
et avaenn 4 ° At the mouth of the river by Hudson name -d, And for my whole no pleasure give, 
lI. On land by the honest Dutchmen claimed. My first vil next so bad. 
A sweeter pee my was never seen IX. | 
Than De Leon’s Florida, - - -- In ----, for conscience’ sake Answers to Pussies in Last Number. 
That year, as he stood on Darien’s height, Came the Pilgrims to Plymouth theirhomes | 1. Pate, prate; beast,-breast; shot, short; cab 
The Facific greeted Balboa’s sight. — crab; poaeh preach ; buy, bury; fee, free; cow, 
IV. 3. —— ARES. crow; ban, bran; cave, crave; pay, pray: band, 
The English, not to be outdone, | brand ; ; pawn, prawn; pead, bread; fiend, friend; 
Despatched the Cabots, father and son. A vital ror of the aot, To furnish with a | vanish, varnish; bush, brush; fo , frog ; gill, grill; 
In ---- they came, fund. An old saying. A vagrant. The name of | beach, breach ; goat, groat ; bad, brad ; gain, grain ; 
And thus gave se to England’s claim. a political ‘ring.’ bay, bray; gist, grist; stain, Ly cone, crone 
II. sting, string; tac c track ; fail, frail; spite, sprite 
iece of timber. One who deals in oils. At | topic, tropic ; steak, streak ; cap, carp ; stop, strop ; 
Cartier, of the French, was first to arrive P tench, tre nch ; hose, horse; gasp, grasp; tact, 
At Montreal, --- on a so Sens. | tract; face, farce; dear, drear; cub, curb; cease, 
vi. 4. PHONETIC WORD-BUILDING. crease ; towel, trowel; fight, fright. 
----. What does it mean? Outside I heard a gentle ----, and laying down 2. 1. “Don’t give up the ship.” 11. Con, tent, 
The Spanish settled St. Augustine. my --- I called up to my brother ----, and | Ed—contented. 111. Pen, shun—pension. 














WANTED TO LEARN TELEGRAPHY. 
Positions furnished, School 


10 ) N G fr E 87 yearsold. Has railroad wire 


from Chicago. Tuition low. Can earn board if de- 
sired. Illustrated booklet free. Write to-day. 


VALENTINES SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, JANESVILLE, Wis. 


IMPROVE Your Child’s 


i Mind] 23 Here is ie toy that educates 
y hileitamuses, Beauti- 
ful toys ot eternal stone, Send for 
ry Book in color design, FREE, postpaid. 
Wondertul, Dr. Richter's ANCHOR BLOCKS 
Write today. Send your name and address to F, Ad. Richter 
+x Co, <> udolstait, Gormeny). American office: 215 Pearl 
eet, Dept. 4047, New York City. 


AGENTS $3 to $10 vx DAY 


Selling this forged 
NICKEL PLATED 
TOOLS IN 1 Combination’ Hatchet 
M back to epee fect, eared i nuke 
an) . nd t 
pmo he of FR OUTFIT end ne of big profits to Ae =~ 
H. THOMAS MPG. CO., 2297 Wayne Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


V: i e f on’t buy an tame Hecke 
| arPicos rom a store— made any- 
eo body and nobody — but let us 
Veins. wake you one to measure. 
Our seamless 1 


ELASTIC 
” STOCKINGS 


made to measure. Made 

fit from new elastic woven 
by us. For Varicose Veins, 
Weak Knees, Weak Ankles 
Lame Joints, etc. Dea Aiea 
with the manufacturers. 


Send for booklet and prices. 
Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 


Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 
Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sam = 
1910 model. Write for Special 0, 


1910 ‘Models 10 to 7 


1 er EP oo ae and Puncture- a tires. 
all of best makes nos BT to 12 
500 Sec ¥ 4 

All makes and mode 3 to 
Clearing Sale. 
We On ipprova al without a 
cent deposit, pay the freight ‘and aga 

DAYS’ F: 











































res, coaster-brakes, “a. re- 
pairs and sundries, half usual prices. not 
buy till you get our catalogues and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L50, Chicago. 


Notable Examples of 
Inexpensive Decoration & Farutohing 


Ihave had reproduced in 
colors a collection of really 
beautiful and correct effec 
Living soe oe ng rooms 
—bed rooms — halls— with 
full deyoription and_ cost 
of the decorating and fur- 
nishin, ie "s 
I will give the Portfolio 
ones acopy of the cur- 
rent issue gratis 
with each 
months trial 



















Beaut t ful. ' 
Just enclose 

dollar bill with 
your name and ad- 
drese, and ssy—* hyn 
folio, current copy a 
five succeeding issues = *The House Beautiful.’” 


Address: Herbert. Stone, Pubr., 268 Mich. Ave., Chicago 





a1) 57-8 48) 
TALCUM 


CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, 824 all ‘ailic- 


the skin. 
Removes all ana of eran: 
tion. Delightful after Shaving 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
Get Mennen’s (the original). ay Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY N.J. 








Learn to Ride Horseback 


pe™ prof. Jesse Beery, acknowledged the 
world’s master-horseman, is successfully teach- 
ing by corréspondence men and women, young 
and old, how to ride correctly. Simple instruc- 
tions. Every point covered, from. putting on 

idle to training the horse in fancy gaits. Write 
to-day for handsome prospectus of instruction 
course. Sent free. 


Prof. Jesse Beery,414 Academy St. Pleasant Hill, 0. 














Our grandfathers rode in 
wagons withiron tires, 
but to-day our autos and 
carriages have rubber 

Why? Because 
it’s more restful and com- 
fortable and saves us 
physical wear and tear. 
Apply =e same principle 
to sh why crowd 
your feet into hard, stiff, 
unyielding shoes, such as 
grandfather wore, when 
you can get 


DAVID CUMMINGS The Worth 


(Pres. The Cummings Co.) Cupifcn Shoe 





Maker of Shoes for §§ yrs. 


The Cushion Sole is to a 
feet what the cushion tire is 
to the auto, plus the fact that 
the sole is moisture ‘oof, 
protecting your fee 
rom dampness—pro- 
tecting qe from ill- 
ness. Choose which 
you will have. 















Men's $4.00 
to $6.00 


Women's 
$2.00 


to 
$5.00 


if your 


t oupply wow wel 
ne su Vv you w 
direct. Send ‘his 
name to our nearest 
storeand askfor cata. 
E CUMMINGS COMPANY, t. E, 
406 "Washington Street, Boston ass. 


Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
15 &, 13th St., Phila., Pa. Broadway, New York. 








1225 
; Hudson Terminal Building, Hew lew York. 
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IRISH BLARNEY. 


Wre the American fleet visited Japan, it 
will be remembered, they found that the 
natives had drawn up a set of rules for the 
treatment of foreigners. It was an admirable 
scheme. In Ireland, however, according to W. 
E. Curtis in ‘‘One Irish Summer,’’ there seems 
to be no need for specific directions of this kind. 
Gruff words are rare in Ireland, and there is 
an imaginative and poetic strain running through 
the whole race that tends toward kindliness. 


When the author asked the guard of a rail- 
way —— how soon it would start, he replied, 


PN ot Ui 
ot till yer nenet is eal tothe hota 
When he — ined to the Lg 
it rae een soni: the time in Ireland, ter ied. 
a 
a ero it’s pach a gintle ral oiz:”” 
—_ of okt retorts heard the common 
poetic. When the author 
oot a bunch i'd Gan oS from an old woman 
in the street one day, she replied : 
“Gol biess your Kid hear, sir! Your mother 
must have been a saint. 
‘*Good luck to your ladyship’s happy 


this morning !’’ was the ine of an aul 
“‘Oh, C= poor eyes hs 
~ t yes me lady, and your voice is as swate as 


y One day he was § ng to the‘jarvey,’’ who 
was driving him in the jaunting-car, of a 
neighbor he had who spent some 
years in America. e had returned to his 


native place with a ‘tidy purseful’’ of money, 
and was — Sees round for some business in 
which to invest his little — 

‘*He seems to think very well of himself,’’ I 


“ie acts as if he came over with Cromwell 


ARAB TAILORS. 


of clothes. Not only do the 


nor any combination is permitted. 


The only matter in which personal taste is 
glowed to thaw 3 itself is in the choice of color. 
taraniage of, althougt i 


ew and it are sane gueally worn by 
men, while rich red.and brown are favor 
with their juniors. 

The sou 4 trouk is the souk of the tailors 
in Tunis, and here, in numerous little shops, 
the sartorial needs of the Arab a? are 
fashioned. and temptingly disp I all 
them shops for want of a better war, but they 
are'as unlike the European shop as an 
one can imagine. They are really 
separated from each other by coughed columns, 

painted with stripes of red and green, which 
pn port a continuous cornice, richly carved and 

colored. There are no windows or doors, 
ona the shop is raised some four feet above the 

ground. To this age the tailor thin, 
oan, for there - to ist 
Sitting cross-l >. elecien fashio’ 
there cuts out, pieces together, and embell! 
the gay silk waistcoats, Foes ouras, and Ghar 
garments beloved of the 


SHEEP DOWN; CHOPS UP. 

heep-raising has not always been a profitable 

business, according to the reminiscences of 
some old stockmen reported in the Breeder’s 
Gazette. Nevertheless the price of the ‘‘fin- 
ished product’’ on the hotel bill of fare has 
remained fairly constant—with a tendency to 
rise. 

‘*‘The worst deal I ever ”? the Oregon 
rancher declared, ‘‘was at Chicago during the the 
hard times. I got in here one day with one 
thousand two hundred lambs that made m 
commission man pucker up a wry face. e 
finally put them over the scales at fifty cents a 
hi et a ee neces- 
sary to doa business to make any money 
on that basis. Disgustedly I secured my return 
transportation and started down-town to get 
SH) ing to eat before taking the train. 

a any lamb chops?’ said I to the 


wie Certainly,” he replied. ‘Two or three?’ 

“I told him to f three, and they neither 
looked nor tasted good, but the bill was seventy- 
five cents. Somebody was samy sg making 
money out of sheep, even during the panic.’’ 


A PERSONAL MATTER. 


Oy was usually so restless and fidgety 
in church that his mother was obliged to 
reprove him from time to time. One Sunday 
he was so quiet and well-behaved that his 
mother noticed it, and spoke approvingly. 

‘“*‘What a good b my boy Clarence was in 
church to-day,” e said. ‘‘Mama was so 
proud of him.’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Clarence, ‘‘I had to be. The 
choir looked right at and sang over and 
over again, ‘Please be still, please be still!’ ’’ 
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The Fall and Winter styles of this beautiful crinkly cot- 
ton fabric embrace a wide range of patterns and color- 
ings exactly adapted to every individual taste and need. 
No other fabric makes up into such dainty and stylish 


Kimonos, House Gowns 
and Wrappers. 


“Serpentine Crépe ” drapes beautifully and its permanent 
crinkle is not affected by washing. 

The twenty-six plain shades embrace everything that is 
new and modish. Beautiful effects are produced by stenciling 
the plain shades. 

The Oriental, Floral and other fancy patterns charm the 
eye and are widely used for draperies, curtains, etc., as well as 
for garments. Beware of imitation crepes whose colorings and 
crinkle do not give satisfaction. 

“ Serpentine Crépe” is sold by all the best retailers at not 
over 19 cents a yard. 

Ask your retailer for “ Serpentine Crépe.” If he has not 
the patterns or colorings you desire, he can easily get them for 
you. If you have difficulty in supplying your wants, send to 
Fok ~ on geet book and = of retailers handling “Serpen- 


PACIFIC MILLS, Boston. 
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The Schoolhouse 
Flag Movement 


has been in progress since January 9, 1890, 
almost twenty years ago. 








Has the proceeding had a real m to the scholars ? 
Has it stirred up in the breasts of the boys and girls 
the hope of living to be brave men and good women, and 
worthy patriots, whether men or women? 
as it to serve with the children of the millions 
from abroad, who inherit no love for our country, as a symbol 
around which will grow up a thoroughly American feeling ? 
Has it stimulated a be of the study of history, and 
given children a new idea of the significance of law and 
order with freedom, so 
that they themselves be- 
come orderly and subject 
to wholesome discipline? 
We have received 
many letters from teachers 
throughout the country, 
over whose schools the | 
Flag has been raised, 
which answer these very 
questions. These teachers assure us that the result in the 
cultivation of civic patriotism alone is richly worth all that 
has been expended upon it in money, time and effort. 


The Pledge of Allegiance 


is a patriotic exercise for the schoolroom, either daily or 
weekly, which has been observed since its inception in 1892. 
This Pledge is the very pith of the whole Flag movement, 
and aims to instil in the hearts of the pupils a personal interest 
in our country’s welfare and an appreciation of all we stand 
for among the nations of the world. 

As an aid to a wider adoption of the Pledge of 
Allegiance we suggest the use of a Silk Flag, permanently 
mounted on a staff, or draped on the wall. “With this plan 
in view we are offering Silk Flags to the public schools at 
less than cost. 


‘ e 
Beautiful Silk Flag. 
On receipt of 40c. we will forward by 
SPECIAL OFFER mail a forty-six star Silk Flag, 24 x 36 
inches, also a printed copy of the Pledge of Allegiance. In view of the 
low price, which is LESS THAN COST, our Offer is made only to Public 


Schools which desire a Flag for the observance of the Pledge. 
Price to all others $1.00, post-paid. 

















NOTE TO TEACHERS. The best way to secure the Silk Flag for your 
school is to let the scholars raise the money by selling forty of our Schoolroom Flag 
Certificates at one cent each. This co-operation nf - the pupils will create a deep 
interest in the Flag and in the observance of the Pledge. It is our hope that 
eventually the Pledge will be observed by every Public School in America. Send 
at once for the Flag Certificates, which are furnished free. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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he McKees Rocks Strike.—The strike 

at the works of the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany at McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania, which 
began July 14th, ended September 8th, but 
was renewed on September 16th, when the men 
charged the company with failure to keep its 
agreement to discharge the strike-breakers. As 
a result of investigations conducted at McKees 
Rocks by the federal Department of Justice, 
Assistant Attorney-General Ellis sent letters to 
the governors of New York and Pennsylvania, 
ealling attention to violations of state laws and 
submitting evidence for such action as the state 
authorities might wish to take. 

® 


Tariff Board.— Acting under the authority 

‘conferred by the new tariff law, President 
Taft has appointed a tariff board or commis- 
sion which is to assist him in the execution of 
the law, with especial reference to the appli- 
cation of the maximum and minimum rates. 
The board consists of Prof. Henry C. Emery 
of Yale, chairman; James B. Reynolds of 
Massachusetts, now assistant secretary of the 
Treasury; and Alvin H. Sanders of Chicago, 
editor and proprietor of the Breeder’s Gazette. 

& 


ore Floods in Mexico. — Floods have 
visited the state of Oaxaca, in southern 
Mexico, and have destroyed sugar-plantations 
and mills and caused a considerable loss of life. 
The district laid waste was one of the richest 
on the Pacific coast, and had a population of 
about 100,000. There is still great distress in 
the flooded districts of northern Mexico, where 
the loss of life is now estimated at 3,000. 
® 
lections in China.—Elections for provin- 
cial assemblies in China, which mark the 
first stage of constitutional government in that 
country, have already begun. The system is 
complex. The voters of each Fu ‘‘district’’ elect 
by ballot a certain number of representatives. 
The selected candidates of all the districts meet 
as a ‘‘Fu’’ electoral college, and choose from 
among themselves a given number of men to be 
members of the provincial assembly. The 
original franchise belongs to all officials above 
a fixed standard; all graduates of government 
schools; and all men whose income exceeds a 
certain fixed sum. A government decree ex- 
pressly excludes from enrolment all graduates 
of colleges established by foreigners in China. 
The apparent purpose of this decree is to 
strengthen the government schools and col- 
leges which are in process of formation ; but its 
immediate effect is to debar from membership 
in the provincial assemblies the graduates of 
missionary colleges, among whom are many 
Chinese specially fitted to aid in developing 
modern institutions. 
* 
ra Free Delivery, which was begun in 
the United States 12 years ago as an experi- 
ment, with five routes, has been extended year 
by year until now there are 40,919 routes, serv- 
ing a population of about 20,000,000 people. 
The service has proved so great a boon to the 
rural population that plans for its extension and 
improvement are in contemplation. 
* 
|S spams Henry Harriman, one of the 
greatest of American railroad financiers, 
died September 9th, aged 61 years. Mr. Harri- 
man bought a seat in the New York stock 
exchange at the age of 22, 
and from that time until 
his death was identified 
with financial and railroad 
interests. He was presi- 
dent or director, or both, 
of more than 30 railroad 
and steamship companies, 
and had under his control 
about 64,000 miles of track. 
He effected not only the fi- 
nancial reorganization, but 
practically the rebuilding 
of the Union Pacific Railroad and other roads 
which came under his control. One of his 
most famous achievements was the Lucin cut- 
off between Ogden and Lucin, Utah, across the 
Great Salt Lake and the desert, which shortened 
the distance, lessened the grade and eliminated 
curves. Mr. Harriman left an estate estimated 
at from $50,000,000 to $100,000, 000. 
cs 


OF Recent Deaths.—Henry Browne 
Blackwell, in his early life an active 
Sympathizer with the antislavery movement, 
and for more than 50 years a leader in the 
woman suffrage cause, died September 7th, 
aged 84. ——Brig.-Gen. Edward Moody McCook, 
who served with distinction in the Civil War, 
and was afterward minister to the Hawaiian 
Islands, and territorial governor of Colorado, 
died September 9th, aged 76.—Gen. James M. 
Shackelford, a veteran of the Mexican and the 
Civil wars, and at one time United States judge 
for the district of Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory, died September 7th, aged 82. 
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Water-Sterilizing Lamp.—F. de Mare 

has invented an application of the mercury 
vapor-lamp to the sterilization of water through 
the bactericidal properties of the violet and 
ultraviolet rays which such lamps emit. The 
water to be sterilized is led through spiral tubes 
round the lamp, which is in the form of a long 
glass tube. On its way it is subjected to the 
action of the rays streaming through it, and 
then it passes into a sterilized receptacle. To 
remove solid impurities after the sterilization 
the water may be passed through an ordinary 
filter. 

& 


merican Copper.— The United States 
easily leads the whole world in the pro- 
duction of copper. Statistics for 1908 show that 
in that year we produced 430,099 metric tons out 
of a total production for the world of 760,773 
tons. The next largest producer was the Spanish 
peninsula, including Portugal, which produced 
53,425 tons. Third in rank came Japan, with 
44,700 tons. Australasia produced 40,123 tons, 
Chile 38,927 tons, Mexico 38,700 tons, Canada 
24,391 tons, Peru (estimated) 22,240 tons, Ger- 
many 20,523 tons, Russia 16,821 tons, and Great 
Britain but a few hundred tons. 
* 


New Insulator.—A substitute for gutta- 

percha, ebonite, celluloid, amber, and other 
insulators has been invented by Doctor Bake- 
land, president of the American Electro-Chem- 
ical Society, from whom it takes the name 
‘*bakelite.’’ It is produced through the con- 
densation of formaldehyde and phenol. It is 
said to be an electric insulator of the first rank, 
insoluble in all ordinary dissolvents, and not 
melting at high temperatures. In chemical 
constitution it closely resembles Japanese lac- 
quer, the composition of which has always been 
more or less of a mystery. 

& 


ise of Asiatic Lakes.—During the past 
20 years the lakes of Russian Central Asia 
have shown a steady rise of water-level in the 
entire region between the 40th parallel and the 
trans-Siberian railway, and from the Caucasus 
to Chinese Turkestan. Within this period, or 
since 1885, the Sea of Aral has risen about six 
and a half feet. The phenomenon has accom- 
panied a period of augmentation of rainfall, 
and J. de Schokalsky thinks that it has now 
attained its maximum. 
® 
ee Photographs in Color.—With 
the assistance of Messrs. H. d’Osmont and 
Montpillard, Mr. Pavie, a French photographer, 
has succeeded in obtaining interior photographs 
in the colors of nature by the use of magnesium 
light. The exposures are, of course, instanta- 
neous, and the success of the experiments is 
based upon the employment of a special powder 
composed of magnesium and phosphorus, which 
burns with great rapidity, and specially colored 
screens. The photographs of moving objects 
are said to be surprisingly perfect in all their 
colors. The operation is performed as in ordi- 
nary photography with magnesium light. That 
is to say, the lights in the room are left burning 
when the exposure is made. 
® 
lectric Incubators. — Mr. W. M. Esten 
of the Storrs Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion calls attention to an improvement in the 
construction of electrically heated incubators. 
Copper, which, with the exception of silver, is 
the best heat conductor known, is universally 
employed in constructing incubators for labora- 
tory use, but the insulation provided is imper- 
fect. With such materials as asbestos, hair felt, 
wood and cork-board, used in combination, a 
fire-proof incubator can be constructed, with 
almost perfect insulation and practically inde- 
structible, at about one-quarter of the cost of 
an ordinary copper incubator. An incubator 
constructed by Mr. Esten on this principle costs 
less than a dollar a year heated at a constant 
temperature of 37° Centigrade. 
© 
he ‘New Mechanics.”—In an address 
before the French Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Mons. Henri Poincaré 
recently pointed out the contrast between the 
so-called ‘‘new mechanics’? and the old me- 
chanics based upon Newton’s laws of motion. 
The conceptions of the new science of motion 
are not easily presented in a popular form, 
because of their entire novelty. In a word, the 
modern idea is that a constant force acting upon 
a moving body does not impart equal increments 
of velocity in each successive second, but that 
the accelerative effect decreases as the velocity 
of the body becomes greater, and finally reaches 
a limit which it cannot pass. This limit is the 
velocity of light. In other words, the inertia 
of matter increases with its velocity of transla- 
tion, and becomes infinite when the velocity is 
equal to that of light. Another form of state- 
ment is that the mass of a material body increases 
with its velocity of movement, and that there 
can be no motion swifter than that of light, that 
is, about 186,330 miles per second. 
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A hong wide distribution of the New Companion Sewing Machine 

is a striking indorsement of the system we originated over 
twenty-five years ago. Full particulars of this system, together 


with descriptive matter pertaining to the New Companion Sewing 
Machine, mailed to any address upon application. 


») 





Each purchaser is allowed three months’ trial. If at the end 
of the trial period the machine is not satisfactory it may be returned 
to us at our expense and the full amount paid will be refunded. 
Is this not a fair proposition? Send at once for full particulars. 
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Ten Styles—One Quality. 


1. + Box Top, Five Drawers -, - 
1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers - - - - 
2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers- - - - 
3 Cabinet, Hand Lift - - - - - - - 
4 Companion Special - - - - - - - 
Style 5A Automatic Lift, Five Drawers - - - - 
Style 7A Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers- - - - 
Style 10A Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift- - - - 
Style 11A Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift - - 
Style 12A Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift - 


Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


At the prices named we deliver the sewing machines freight 
paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 
extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, 
or to any freight office west of these four states. 
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TEMPERAMENT AND DISEASE. 
y [" a former article some facts 


were stated concerning the 
different temperaments or 
types of vital action into which 
mankind is divided. These 
are usually reckoned as five, 
although the classification is 
not very definitely fixed. Each 
of these types is distinguished 
by a predisposition to certain 
maladies and by a special 
mode of reaction to the poison 
of the infectious diseases. Those of the lymphatic 
or phlegmatic temperament are sluggish and dis- 
inclined to exercise, their muscles are soft and 
flabby, and there is a general absence of tone in 
the system. The diseases from which they suffer 
are usually those marked by debility, and they 
have often to be keyed up with tonics even when 
not really ill. 

Those of the nervous type are of small frame, 
active in mind and body, light eaters and light 
sleepers. Their tendency is to diseases of the 
nervous system. They tire easily after a spurt 
of work or play, but above all things should resist 
the temptation to resort to “pick-me-ups,” which 
have a fatally good effect for the time being. These 
people need sleep--but must not resort to drugs to 
get it—and restful vacations. 

The jolly people of the sanguine temperament, 
with their florid complexions, their hearty appe- 
tites and good digestions, enjoy life as it comes. 
The diseases to which they are most liable are 
gout and premature hardening of the arteries, 
with its consequent heart and kidney troubles and 
apoplexy. The regimen best adapted to ward off 
these maladies is a restricted diet, especially as 
regards flesh food, avoidance of alcoholic bever- 
ages, and the drinking of plenty of pure water to 
wash away waste materials. 

Persons of the bilious temperament are prone 
to diseases of the liver, gall-stones, intestinal in- 
digestion and constipation. They are large con- 
sumers of food, but derive little enjoyment from 
eating. They are often much benefited by a course 
of dieting and consumption of mineral waters, 
after the plan developed to a high degree by the 
German watering-place physicians. 

The strumous type is less distinctly a temper- 
ament than an actual tendency to disease. There 
is little reparative power here; wounds heal slug- 
gishly, the glands in different parts of the body 
often swell and sometimes break down, the appe- 
tite is small and digestion poor. Persons of this 
type do not bear confinement well, and are prone 
to become consumptive unless they live much in 
the open air. 





ANXIOUS RIDING. 


he newspapers noted not long ago the centenary 

of an old lady who celebrated her one hun- 
dredth birthday by taking a ride in an automobile, 
and taking it, too, with no trace of nervousness 
and with keen delight. One can but feel that a 
centenarian of that temper must have found her 
hundred years well worth the living, as indeed 
she declared had been the case. 

An aged man, although some fifteen years short 
of the hundred, recently had a similar treat from 
a grandnephew, who had become wealthy in a dis- 
tant city, and was paying a brief incidental visit 
to the ancestral homestead on its quiet village 
street. The old man was pleased with the invita- 
tion to ride in the new car, pleased to look over 
the imposing machine before starting, and pleased, 
toa certain extent, with his trip, but he discovered 
drawbacks. 

The car had scarcely started, and was but just 
striking an ordinary pace, when there was a great 
fluttering and squawking in the road, as the auto- 
mobile whizzed through a flock of scurrying hens. 

“Widow Greene’s white Wyandottes,” cried 
the aged passenger, in great excitement, “and right 
under the wheels—fool critters! My land! I 
sha’n’t have any peace 0’ my life if Ann Greene 
gets a grievyance against me about her hens!” 

He had scarcely calmed down, under the assur- 
ance that not a hen had been touched, when the 
car sped by in a cloud of dust, just as Deacon 
Jones’s dog waked with a yawn from his nap in 
the middle of the road. There was hardly an inch 
to spare. 

“Sure we cleared him, Thomas? Sure?” cried 
the old gentleman, tremulously. ‘Deacon’s had 
him nigh on twelve years, and I don’t know what — 
Thomas! Thomas! That’s Reuben’s black bull 
ahead, and he won’t turn out for anybody. Keep 
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| to the side o’ the road—keep to the side, I tell you 


—keep to the — Great Scott, that was close!” 

When at last the ride was over, the old man 
drew a long sigh of relief and delivered his opinion : 

“A grand machine, Thomas, a grand machine! 
Fine thing for folks, there’s no gainsaying; folks 
know enough to drive her, and to dodge her like- 
wise. But as to critters, it’s different; and when 
folks are fond 0’ critters, why, it’s pretty anxious 
riding.” 

* ¢ 


THE SONG OF BIRDS. 


he song of birds is thought to be instinctive, 

but it is found that young birds never have 
the song peculiar to their species if they have not 
heard it, and very easily acquire the song of 
almost any other bird with which they are asso- 
ciated. The Hon. Daines Barrington was of the 
opinion that “notes in birds are no more innate 
than language in man.” He has given an ac- 
count of his experiments in “Philosophical Trans- 
actions.” He says: 


I have educated nesting linnets under the three 
best singing larks, the skylark, woodlark and tit- 
lark, every one of which, instead of the linnet’s 
song, adhered entirely to that of their respective 
instructor. 

When the note of the titlark linnet was thor- 
omer fixed, I hung the bird, for a quarter of a 
year, in a room with two common linnets which 
were full in song; the titlark linnet, however, did 
not borrow any note from the linnet’s song, but 
adhered steadfastly to that of the titlark. 

Birds taken from the nest at two or three weeks 
old have been found already to have learned the 
call-note of their species. If it is desired to pre- 
vent this, the birds must be taken from the nest 
when a day or two old. A certain goldfinch at 
Kingston sang exactly like a wren, without any 

roper note of its species. This bird had been 

ken from the nest at two or three days old, and 
had been hung at a window opposite a small 
garden, where it had undoub yy the 
notes of the wren without aaring ad any oppor- 
tunity of learning even the call of the goldfinch. 

Still more extraordinary was the case of a 
common house eparrow. which in a wild state 
only chirps, but which learned the song of the linnet 
ane goldfinch by being brought up near those 

rds. 





* ¢ 


EXPENSIVE BEEFSTEAK. 


he highest price ever paid for beefsteak, so far 
as is known, was at Circle City, Alaska. The 
first beefsteak that ever reached that town sold 
for forty-eight dollars a pound, according to the 
newspapers of the time. 


There were ten pounds of the steak, which was 

— two hundred and fifty miles to Circle City. 
en the owner of the precious bit of meat 

reached the camp, the miners turned out in a bod 
toseeit. It was placed on exhibition and attrac 
as much attention as an elephant. Everybody 
wanted a piece of it, and the prices offe were 
such as would have resulted in a mining-camp 
quarrel if it had not been decided to raffle the 
steak off for the benefit of a hospital which Bishop 
Rowe was trying to establish for the miners at 
Circle City. 

Bids were started at five dollars a pound, and 
rose briskly to thirty-five dollars. inally, in 
order to avoid complications, it was decided to sell 
tickets at prices from fifty cents to two dollars 
and a half for the privilege of drawing for a slice. 
After four hundred and eighty dollars’ worth of 
tickets had been sold the drawing began, and to 
the ow of those in charge of the sale, no trouble 
resulted. 
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A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER. 


he well-grounded fondness of the negro for 

opossum meat furnishes a common ground on 
which all members of the race—and not a few 
white men as well—can meet. Accordingly it is 
probable that the discussion which the three col- 
ored men fell into, in a story attributed by the 
New York Times to Governor Glenn of North 
Carolina, was brought to an amicable conclusion 
by the statement of the last speaker’s position. 


Deacon Jackson stated that in his opinion the 
country was going to the dogs, therefore he was 
accused of being a pessimist. 

Elder Hightower combated this view, seein 
that the panic was about over and the price o' 
cotton was on the rise. He declared himself a 
firm optimist. 

When Deacon Powell was called on for his 
opinion, he scratched his head reflectively for a 
moment and said: 

“Well, brudderin, hit pears to me dat ’simmons 
is = now, thuffo’ I ’spects I is a pos- 
sumist!’ 


* ¢ 


AN UNGRATEFUL SUFFERER. 


teady nerves, strength and gentleness had all 

been included in nature’s gift to Miss Harmon, 
and she made an excellent nurse. But when she 
saw a patient in what she called “the glums” she 
never failed to speak a few admonitory words. 


“Now see here,” she said, in her clear, pleasant 
voice one morning to Squire Lathrop, slowly re- 
covering from an attack of ly which had been 
severe enough to send him bed, “‘see here! I 
know you’ve had quite a siege, but you just look 
at some 0’ your mercies, square.” 

“What, for instance?” demanded the squire, 
who knew her ways. 

Miss Harmon bent an accusing ze on him. 

“Take this bed, for instance,” she said. “Have 
you thought how few there are that have the 

rivilege of being sick in a handsome black walnut 

stead like yours, an’ have their clean sheets 
taken out 0’ such a mahogany linen-press as you’ve 
ag That — to cheer you up some, anyway, 
think of such privileges.’ 


* © 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


a Paul Laurens, the famous French painter, 
was the son of an honest cart-driver of Tou- 
louse. At one time, when the painter was at the 
height of his Parisian reputation, it happened that 
two old women at Toulouse were talking about 
the Laurens family. 

“Let me see,” said one, “there were two boys, 
were a! the re?” 


**What became of them?” 

“Oh, one’s a grocer right here in Toulouse. He 
does a very good business.” 

“And the other one?” 


“The younger one? He went off to Paris and | 


became an artist. 


“Dear, dear! “And his father such a goo, | 


worthy man! 
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Stomach Troubles— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Produces healthy activity of weak and disordered 
stomachs. An unexcelled strength builder. (Adr. | 











“MY rifles were an Army 
Springfield, 30-calibre, 
stocked and sighted to 

suit myself; a Winchester 

405; anda double-barrelled 

500-450 Holland, a beautiful 

weapon presented to me by 

English friends. Kermit’s 

battery was of the same 

type, except that instead of 

a Springfield he had another 

Winchester, shooting the 

tiie ee OD “4: . 

army ammunition, and his 

double barrel was a Rigby.” 













Winchester 
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and Winchester Am- 
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I OI { ET the beginning of steam navigation by its mem- and stock. All prices, according to requirements. Just as a sample, consider this proposition : 


PAPER orable voyage up the same river in 1807. The Tank, Special Fittings, Gasoline $1 47 50 


25% 
MORE VALUE < 7 
BECAUSE NO WASTE Half-Moon is the gift of the government of Engine and Pump. All complete, 


Holland. By appropriations of the state and 






Smaller outfits as low as $48.00. Larger ones for hotels, villages, etc. Hand, hot air, electric 































the municipalities and by private subscription, and gasoline pumps for every purpose. Iook over your house, think of all the purposes for 
COMPARE ! over a million dollars were raised to defray the which you would like running water and answer these questions: 
; " How many rooms in your house? Need water for stock ? 
> expenses of the celebration. On the cover of How many people to use water ? Water for lawn hose? 
w . From yourpresentsheets this issue of The Companion are reproduced What source of water supply have you? Water for garden? 
MOUUY. or rolls can you with- the designs of the official medal and coin struck Sign and send to us and let us make you an estimate free of charge. 
rons a a as souvenirs of the occasion. BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 95 Haverhill Street, Boston. 
MORE than you require & 
USUALLY? Some bother 





to pick it off, especially if dark. It’sa 
LOSS of material io time. 


NO Try “HANDIFOLD.” See 
how one (no more) doubled 
oaeeeees sheet is automatically de- 


livered. No effort—just as easy if 
pitch dark. 


THEN “ HANDIFOLD" costs Jess 
and /asts longer than sheets 
or rolls, because none is 
wasted. “ HANDIFOLD " isa soft, pure 
tissue—guaranteed. 
REMEMBER the name—“HANDIFOLD.” 
Prove these facts yourself to-day. 


If your dealer hasn't it, send us his 
name and we will send you a 
FREE sample. 


PACKAGES HanpiFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
Leominster, Mass. 


pening of mackerel off the coast of Maine 
have been less numerous of late than in 
former years, and the fishermen are seeking a 
reason for their disappearance. Many blame 
the dogfish, but even when the dogfish are 
scarce, the mackerel do not appear as in the old 
times. One fisherman advances the theory that 
the mackerel, which is a fish that keeps near 
the surface and frequents the bays into which 
rivers empty, has been driven off by the chem- 
icals in the refuse which comes down fromthe 
pulp-mills along the Maine rivers. 
& 
ew England day at the Alaska-Yukon- > 
Pacific Exposition was observed September | 
11th, and it is said that most of the fifteen thou- 
sand natives of New England residing in Seattle 


were on the grounds, as well as many visitors 
from this section of the country. A feature of 
the day was the reproduction of the Mayflower 
and a pageant representing the landing of the 


Pilgrims, the welcome of the Indians, and other 


incidents of the early days at Plymouth. ‘This —" 
STAN DA RD f j was followed by a dinner and speeches in the a 
U N DERWEA Re ; auditorium and by various reunions. -———) 


Reach Striking Bags 


Bag punching is an important feature in an athlete’s 
training. The exercise quickens the eye, trains the muscles, 
improves the wind and is generally beneficial. Healthful 
for men, women and children. Reach Striking Bags are 
made in various shapes, sizes and grades. Each the best 
of its kind in quality of materials, workmanship and finish. 

Our Bags are used by all the leading Pro- 

fessional and Theatrical Bag Punchers. 

The Reach Guarantee—The Reach Trade Mark Guaraniees 

rfect goods. Should defects appear we will replace any article abso- 
hutely without cost (except Base Balls and Bats retailing under $1.00.) 
Write for 1909 Edition of Reach Fall and Winter Sports—FREE. 


A. J. REACH CO., 1703 Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















































































































































































jon Smith, the founder of Mormonism, was if r 
beyond question a distinguished son of New ie B. th are ts 
England, and Utah bears eloquent witness to etter the Be. SC 
his genius, but the erection of a monument in 
his honor at his birthplace, Sharon, Vermont, 
has kindled anew the fires of religious and per- 
sonal controversy. The same constitution which | 
guarantees absolute freedom of religious worship 
also allows freedom of speech, and as Vermont 
has never held Joseph Smith or his tenets in| 
very high esteem, the monument gives occasion 
for more or less acrimonious, although unavail- 
ing, discussion. ° The ; If this 
six-masted schooner now on the stocks at highest $. name is on 
Bath, Maine, will have a greater tonnage grade a the bag 
than any other wooden sailing vessel in the Pt th 
world. The craft, which will be ready for flour es 2 7. 
launching in December, and which has not yet you have “oh quality 
been named, will be three hundred and twenty- ever used— Ben is in the 
Mad ‘ eee five feet long and of about thirty-five hundred Ags Sour 
f ace Ss tons gross. There are several six-masters now and at the i. 
heal oo BZ na i. ong gt 4 — ye peat = a standard ‘ Be sure 
from th . all L in 1900, an t e Hdware s rice : 
est clips Winslow, built at Portland in 1908, are each ° about it 
in America of about thirty-four hundred tons, but the new 
and Australia. 7 vessel will be — of the coasting fleet. It 
Pure, unadulterated stock that af- ? will be used in the coal-carrying trade. } DANIFI WEBS i R 
-= protection against drafts, sudden Ee FLOUR 
changes, inclement weather,and keeps os 4 
you well and vigorous. When linen, e ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
ae _ oer thonma anders Sgeeedeen Be song % For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for : 
he firs . . a perspire id ' mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very small 
the first draft of cool air will give the classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
body a chill. fe tific school and business. Young boys in separate building. 
R k d’ U d ; AddressDr.1. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
OocKwood s Underwear . 
is so knit that there is ventilation and [> WKQDAG ¢ AK, 
evaporation. It retains the natural ‘ 
warmth of the body and preserves an , 
even temperature. For comfort, for in handsome, ribboned presentation boxe OUR GUARANTEE. 7 you are not thoroughly convinced 
Uiicwceriswemeney cement UME | Sate are a rh Sera Beutawcauen . that Daniel Webster Flour has produced 
J z > akes. e: > J Aria a 
Natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, a shows styles and prices. ‘Wri ite fo rit an Bs ts 71. po ypinan on yf nanay rp? to aa ae» = buna F- xh = aoe Saas md 
camel’s hair, and f¢ y ° 7 retu ee y SAC c € aeale. eave aw 
nd ee la®, and Cincy estore, | ea REBBOLI SONS CO. 448 Main St., Worcester, Mass. | and the purchase price will be refunded and charged to us. 
ices, $1.00 to $2.50 per garment, [ff pe Fl | 
according to quality. if e or oors | Tell your Grocer—he will do the rest 
sdtheah alte eet ne ES Dries instantly. No elec. over dipper. i 
— We do not sell direct, but if your dealer ]} Wears longest. Will not crack or scratch white. EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minnesota 
aah Rockwood Underwear, ee Her oe b Farrin on Floor Finish | 5 t 1 
" wi you are supplie f Daily capacity 5000 barrels 
0 eae oee & conmpaae, Metropolitan Tower, New York. 15 State St., Boston, Mass. 
z W Md for special money-back offer. 
rite Booklet on Care of Floors — Free >: 
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“for Cotta ge 
or Mansion 


it matters not whether your kitchen is Bessie, 
or small, there’s a Glenwood Range made to fit it 


S| || il ccctememenell $$$ 


They are made in hundreds of 
sizes and styles to suit all purses. 


You’Il find in the low-priced Glenwoods more substan- 
tial worth than the same outlay will procure elsewhere, 
and in the high-grade Glenwoods you'll get every- 
thing that ingenuity can devise or capital construct. 


Don’t take anything “Just as good’’—get a Glenwood 
—the Range that ‘‘A/akes Cooking Easy.’’ 


—— A Plain Range! 


No fussy ornamentation or 
filigree on the Cabinet Glen- 
wood. Just the natural black 
iron finish. ‘‘The Mission 
Style’’ applied toarange. A 
room-saver, too—like the up- 
right piano. Every essential 
refined and improved upon. 


See the 
Gas Oven! 


Two Complete 
Ranges in the 
Space of One. 
If a large amount 
of baking is re- 
quired, both the 
Coal and Gas 
ovens can be 
operated at the 
- same time, using 
one for meats 
and the other for 



























Plain Cabinet Glenwood coal or wood range, with 
elevated gas oven, broiler and three-burner gas shelf. 





Cle Oia ee ee Bee ee Seesites weaie Soe howe ent bn, pastry. Plain Cabinet Glenwood coal or wood , with 
Sauer tp cnt onl warming closet above and below, and 
copper reservoir on the end. 


‘Make Cooking Easy" 


Write for handsome illustrated Booklet of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Coal, Wood or Gas Range to 
Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. The Glenwood Agent Has Them. 
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